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The High Gluten Flour That 
Packs A High Profit Punch! 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom 
in your hearth breads and rolls. That’s because only the 
finest high protein wheats are selected to be 
milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production 
requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth 
products with that extra sales punch! 





S A FACT: more of the 
successful and quality- 
minded hearth bread and 
roll bakers use Interna- 
tional’s IMCO SPECIAL 


than any other brand. 
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THE CONFIDENCE our customers have 
in RODNEY flours is a source of real 
pride to us. For confidence is never built 
ina day...itis earned by consistent ex- 
cellence in performance over a long 
period. In earning the trust of our baker 
customers we have spared no effort. It 
is our ambition to make every sack of 
RODNEY flour the perfect foundation 


for the best loaf in America. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


How Ben Hinds helps make 


Commander Larabee Getler BUY fete , 


Dial ''O”’ for Operator Ben Hinds .. . he’ll connect 
you with the best-blended bakery flour ever 
to grace an oven. 



























“First step in baking tempting, golden 
loaves,”’ says Ben, control center operator 
at our Monarch plant, “‘is getting your 
flour right. Day in, day out... any 
season of the year . . . our flour is 
consistently tops in uniformity, per- 
formance and real baking quality. 


“It’s triple blended . . . as wheat . . . as 
special flour stock . . . and, last, as your 
custom bakery formula. Whether it’s one car 
or a dozen... every batch is blended to ¢ 
your own specifications. As many as half a 
dozen individual blending flours add their 
distinctive characteristics to create the 
one fine flour perfect for your baking 
requirements. And .. . every ounce is 
electronically metered . . . double checked 
with stop-watch accuracy. 


“Our special ‘daylight’ blending system 
eliminates hot flour. It means milling ’round 

the clock . .. cooling flour in air conditioned 
bins before it’s used. Long runs, of course, are extra 
uniformity insurance ... bring you consistently better flour. 


“All this adds up to ‘creative milling’—another reason 
leading bakers find Commander Larabee better to buy from.” 
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ARBA REPORT—Those who attend- 
ed the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America convention in Washington 
were given an opportunity to hear 
a report from Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, on the 
outlook for the two-price plan for 
wheat 


Page 5 


FLOUR MARKETS—The swing is on 
to new crop thinking, and the fac- 
tors which will determine price 
trends and when to begin prepara- 
tions for booking flour are sum- 
marized on 


Page 8 


SBA CONVENTION—A full review 
of the 45th annual convention of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. held at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., including the 
two main addresses and _ photo- 
graphs of the men and women who 
made it a success, appear on 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO—An in- 
creasing array of equipment, ma- 
chines and sales helps is being 
made available to flour millers, 
bakers and the allied industries all 
the time. These are designed to 
make their work easier, their pro- 
duction costs less and profits high- 
er. A coupon is easily detached for 
readers who wish to learn more 
about items of value to their own 
businesses 
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DUAL CAREER—The vice president 
of a prominent baking firm in the 
Southwest is also lieutenant gover- 
nor of his state. The story of how 
such a combined career is work- 
ing out appears on 


Page 34 


MERCHANDISING — There is a 
bake shop in Spokane, Wash., re- 
portedly operating with 400 sq. ft. 
of floor space, a steady line of 
customers and some time-tested in- 
genuity. For details explaining how 
the owners managed to “keep the 


customers coming in" during the 
recent recession, see 
Page 46 
* 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Pennsylvania Girl 


Winner of National 
‘Miss Muffin’ Title 


NEW YORK — Martha Brunner, 
representing the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, 
was crowned the 1959 “Little Miss 
Muffin” by Ivy Baker Priest, treas- 
urer of the U.S., recently in Wash- 
ington. 

Martha competed with 11 other 
youngsters from California to Phil- 
adelphia in the second national con- 
test sponsored by the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America. Judges for 
the finals were Mrs. Priest, Mrs. Pat- 
ty Cavin, broadcaster on radio station 
WRC in Washington, and Arnold 
Taylor, a photo editor of the Wash- 
ington Star. Martha is 10 years old, 
lives in Harrisburg, and was escorted 
by James L. Hollmuller of the western 
Pennsylvania organization. 

The twelve finalists and their moth- 
ers were given the trip to Washing- 
ton as their prize for winning their 
local titles. In place of the trip, since 
she resides just outside Washington, 
Andrea Price, “Miss District of Co- 
lumbia,”’ was given a check for $500. 

The winner was given a wardrobe 
of six Kate Greenaway summer crea- 
tions, a complete “Brocarra” sports- 
wear group, a Fire Arrow Columbia 
bicycle, and Tom Girl Nightwear by 
Eastern Isles, among other prizes. 

All finalists received the Kate 
Greenaway dresses worn in the page- 
ant, a Miss Muffin apron and cap, two 
Milton Bradley games, a bracelet and 
charm to commemorate the event and 
a Pan-American Flight bag. Each 
girl was given a camera and film 
upon her arrival. 

Finalists, their sponsoring associa- 
tions and escorts were: Judith Bag- 

(Turn to MISS MUFFIN, page 52) 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FTC Charges False 


Bread Advertising 


NEW YORK — False advertising 
charges were brought by the Federal 
Trade Commission recently against 
Bakers Franchise Corp., owner of 
the formula for ‘Lite Diet Bread.” 

Despite the following newspaper, 
radio and television claims, FTC’s 
complaint alleges, the bread is not a 
low calorie food and eating it as part 
of a diet will not prevent the con- 
sumer from gaining weight: ‘“Who’d 
believe it could help you control your 
weight? ...” “... helps you keep 
a 

The name “Lite Diet’ itself simi- 
larly misrepresents that the bread is 
a low calorie food, the complaint 
adds. 

In return for cash royalties, the 
company licenses bakers to bake and 
sell “Lite Diet’? and supplies them 
with promotional material, the com- 
plaint says. Also named as respond- 
ents are the concern’s officials, Irving 
G. Fox and Harry C. Freedman. The 
parties are granted 30 days in which 
to file answer to the complaint. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Acquisition Made 


NEW YORK—Russell E. Duvernoy, 
president of Duvernoy Bakeries, Inc., 
has announced the acquisition of the 
21 restaurant routes of the Wheat- 
ality _Baking Corp. Wheatality is 
known throughout the New York area 
and has been in business since Feb- 
ruary, 1929. The Wheatality sales and 
delivery organization will be retained, 
Mr. Duvernoy said, with headquarters 
at 633 W. 44th St., New York. 
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Bakers Seek Congressional Help 
To Curb Flood of Cheap Bread 


From Bakeries 


BUFFALO—USS. bakers will ap- 
peal to Congress for tariff protec- 
tion against a rising tide of cheaper 
Canadian bread entering the Niag- 
ara Frontier and other U.S. border 
areas, according to Charles Schutz, 
vice president and president-elect 
of the New York State Manufac- 
turing Retail Bakers Assn. 


On his recent return here from 
Washington, where he discussed -the 
problem with lawmakers, Mr. Schutz 
said the bakers will ask for con- 
gressional action as soon as_ they 
have finished a survey of the im- 
pact of Canadian bread on the U‘S. 
market. He explained that the sur- 
vey will cover Canadian baked goods 
crossing the border at any point. 
It will seek data on the amounts im- 
ported and their effect, in dollars 
and cents, on the business of U.S. 
bakeries. 


Mr. Schutz said preliminary figures 
show that nearly 600,000 loaves en- 
ter this country each month across 
the border from Sault Ste. Marie to 
Vermont. About 50% of the bread 
used in New York State’s St. Law- 
rence River area is from Canada and, 
in northern Vermont, Canadian 
loaves account for 60%. 


The survey being coordinated by 
Mr. Schutz is supported by the New 
York State Retail Bakers and the 
national group, the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, U.S. bakers, in 
their appeal for a duty on Canadian 
imports, will seek support from farm- 
state lawmakers. 

Meanwhile, small bakeries in the 
Buffalo area, already reeling from 
competition of imported Canadian 
bread, are bracing themselves for a 
stepped-up influx of cheaper loaves 
from across the border. 

The bread, which is duty-free, sells 
for less than a US. loaf, and its rising 
influx is cutting heavily into commis- 
sions of bakery driver-salesmen on 
this side of the border, according to 
Robert A. Smith, business representa- 
tive of the independent teamsters’ 
Bakery Drivers Local 264. Retail and 
independent wholesale bakeries have 
also been complaining about their 
sales volume recently. 

The situation has _ existed for 
months, Mr. Smith said, but has “got- 
ten worse” lately. As a result, the 
union is seeking the aid of legisla- 
tors and plans to demonstrate against 
the U.S. retail outlets on the frontier 
which sell the Canadian bread. 

He said most of the bread comes 
from non-union bakeries in nearby 
Canada, although some comes from 
as far away as Toronto. 

The bread crosses the border at 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls and is sold 
mostly to small markets and delica- 
tessens, Mr. Smith said. Some is tak- 
en as far as Rochester. Local 264 
represents more than 800 retail and 
wholesale driver-salesmen who oper- 
ate door-to-door or store-to-store. 

Mr. Smith said many drivers in his 
union have lost weekly commissions 
ranging from $12 to $18 because of 
the competition of the lower-priced 
Canadian loaf. 

There is a Canadian tariff of 20% 
on U.S. bread. 

Mr. Smith said Local 264 has taken 
its plight to Thaddeus J. Duslki and 
John R. Pillion, representatives in 
Congress. It plans soon to talk to 


in Canada 


Rep. William E. Miller and Sen. Jacob 
K. Javits and Sen. Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing. It has also talked to numerous 
government agencies, whose jurisdic- 
tion covers the manufacture of food- 
stuffs, and to U.S. customs officials. 

Both the U.S. and Canada should 
have bread tariffs or neither should 
have one, the bakery drivers’ union 
contends. 

Harold R. Becker, customs collec- 
tor, said his department will crack 
down on any illegal shipping of Ca- 
nadian bread. A Canadian bakery 
driver is permitted to bring duty-free 
bread into this country providing he 
declares it, has already sold it, and 
has consignees for his cargo. 

He is not permitted to “peddle” his 
load from outlet to outlet, seeking to 
sell it as he goes. If he does, he is 
violating the law regulating use of a 
Canadian vehicle and his truck is 
subject to seizure. The Canadian 
driver-salesman in such a case also 
violates the labor provision of the 
U.S. Immigration Law. 

Henry J. Gapinski, past president 
of the Greater Buffalo Master Bak- 
ers Assn., said recently that up to 
80,000 loaves of bread a month have 
been entering the Niagara Frontier 
recently from Canadian bakeries. 
Within three months the monthly 
import total is expected to exceed 
110,000 loaves. Canadian production 
facilities are increasing steadily. A 
multi-million dollar bakery in Wel- 
land, Ont., is nearing completion. 

Similar concern is being expressed 
at Detroit, where the Board of 
Health, the Office of Corporation 
Council, the Police Licensing Bureau 
and other city departments have been 
directed to investigate the importa- 
tion of cheap Canadian breads into 
the local marketing area. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grocers Baking 
Sale Approved 
By Stockholders 


LOUISVILLE, KY.— Stockholders 
of Grocers Baking Co. have voted 
unanimously to sell their stock at 
around $200 a share to Campbell 
Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Kenneth Hikes, president of Gro- 
cers, said Campbell Taggart is ex- 
pected to take over the -Louisville 
company about May 16. He said no 
changes in operations or personnel 
are planned except that he will with- 
draw from the company. 

There are 32,000 shares of Grocers 
stock outstanding. The sale will in- 
volve about $6 million. Shares will 
be paid for in cash. 

In addition to its headquarters and 
plant here, the Grocers firm. operates 
plants in Lexington, Bowling Green, 
Owensboro, and Paducah, Ky.; New 
Albany, Bedford and Evansville, Ind., 
and Johnson City, Tenn. 

Through subsidiaries, Campbell 
Taggart operates bakeries in 58 cities 
in 21 states. 

Among Campbell Taggart subsidi- 
aries is the Colonial Baking Co., 
Nashville, which cancelled plans. to 
open a $1 million bakery in Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., after negotiations for the 
Grocers merger began. 
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You’ve Made the Police Gazette! 


O INTO any barber shop four, five or more 
i decades ago and, as you awaited the services 
of the tonsorial artist, the prescribed reading was 
invariably the Police Gazette. It enjoyed a wide, 
if somewhat surreptitious, reputation. 

But in the 1920’s, on more than one occasion, 
it was unceremoniously and speedily shoved under 
the horsehair cushions by many a local worthy 
anxious not to be caught in the act of reading the 
spicy pieces, for the ladies, eager to have their long 
hair bobbed in the latest style, invaded the till-then 
sacred preserves of the male. The Police Gazette 
never seemed to recover its position as barber- 
shop reading after those establishments had been 
subjected, for a time, to the uplifting presence of 
womanhood. 


Yet the publication has held some read- 
ership by its use of sensationalism. And one 
way to achieve sensationalism in the civil- 
ized world is to. work up a poisoned food 
scare; the Police Gazette has stooped to this 
on more than one occasion. Ordinarily, such 
travesties of truth can be ignored, for they 
mean nothing except to the ignorant and the 
bigoted. 

No matter how inured they might be to inaccu- 
rate and untrue assumptions made by many writ- 
ers in many publications—‘‘don’t believe all you 
read in the papers” is a shameful truism accepted 
by many in the journalistic profession—readers 
of the Police Gazette could be forgiven for ex- 
pressions of consternation and fright when they 
read, as they did recently: ““Warning; New Deadly 
Chemical in Bread.” 

Here are some of the more flagrant and unfra- 
grant statements inflicted on the reader: “Bread 
is the staff of life, or so says the Bible—but from 
the first bite of your morning toast to the last 
crumb of your dinner roll—you may be eating 
deadly poison! Because of dangerous chemicals 
being sprayed on the farmers’ crops, often without 
heeding medical warnings, the United States is 
rapidly becoming a nation of weak, sickly people. 
During the 1958 wheat harvest season, more than 
12 million acres of this staple grain were contam- 
inated with one of the deadliest chemicals ever 
used to kill insects. It not only kills the insects— 
but humans as well!” 


Now, don’t give up on this; read on be- 
cause a lot of people have been exposed to 
this patent nonsense and those people are 
the customers for the wheat you grow, the 
flour you mill and the bread you bake. This 
sort of rubbish you may have to combat. 
While it is not wise to lend dignity to unin- 
formed outbursts of this nature, it is wise to 
be ready with rebuttal. 


The PG writer cites endrin and dieldrin as the 
chemicals concerned. 

The wheat growers come in for a shellacking: 
“Because the farmers either disregard the manu- 
facturers’ instructions on the use of the chemicals, 
or because the spraying is done carelessly, the end 
result is still frightening. Every loaf of bread, 
every cake or pie, every cereal you eat, may carry 
a poisonous insecticide. Even though the chemicals 
are sprayed in minute proportions, it is the daily 
accumulation of these dangerous drugs that is 
harmful. Day by day you are building up to the 


danger level and when you'll reach ‘the point of no 
return’ is only a matter of time.” 

Just how far off base the author put himself 
is reflected in comments by Wallace F. Janssen, 
director of the division of public information of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Food and Drug Administration—a man whose 
words and opinions can be accepted. 

In a letter sent to the Shell Chemical Co,, 
maker of the two pesticides cited and itself a firm 
of the highest caliber and reputation, Mr. Janssen 
explains the facts and contrasts them with the 
diatribe appearing in the magazine article. 

He explains that in England, sometime in 1956, 
flour was being shipped in a railroad car which 
had previously carried a consignment of concen- 
trated endrin (from 800 to 1,600 times higher than 
the strength at which it is used as a spray in the 
fields). A portion of the toxicant had been acci- 
dentally spilled on the floor of the car, contami- 
nating the flour and the bread made theretrom. 
The case was reported in the British Medical Jour- 
nal in August of the same year; and that article 
contains the same case reports as those mentioned 
in the PG story. That report, upon which the arti- 
cle is based, had nothing whatsoever to do with 
the use of insecticides in the growing of wheat, 
but relates purely to what happened after some 
flour became accidentally contaminated. 


Mr. Janssen describes the article as “a 
vicious and completely unwarranted attack 
upon the safety of one of our basic foods. It 
apparently was prepared with a calculated 
effort to distort the current facts about the 
use of pesticides in the production of food 
and the matter of pesticidal residues in our 
food supply.” 


As to the relationship of the English incident 
to the contamination of American crops, one won- 
ders how any writer could manage to twist facts 
to such a degree. Mr. Janssen points out that the 
quantities of endrin in the contaminated flour and 
in the bread made from it were “so far in excess 
of any possible residues of the pesticide that could 
result from the spraying of growing crops, as to 
make this poisoning incident completely irrelevant 
to the matter of pesticide residues in foods.” 

FDA has established tolerances to protect the 
consumer. Regardless of how vociferously this may 
be denied by writers of scare articles, the fact is 
that these regulations are vigorously enforced. The 
public is being protected adequately and there is 
plenty of proof that, in general, the health levels 
of the U.S. belie the statement that we are rapidly 
becoming a nation of ‘weak, sickly people.” 

Perhaps the very exaggeration of the PG arti- 
cle reveals it to be unfounded on fact. The trouble 
is, not many of its readers, all bread eaters, know 
where to place the line between fact and fancy. 
It is the job of those who do know—farmers, mill- 
ers and bakers—to pass along the information in 
clear concise words . . . even though the story may 
lack the frightening qualities of poison, convulsion, 
agony and death, words freely used in PG’s scare 
story. 

A note at the conclusion of the article says 
that in the next issue the paper will carry an ar- 
ticle “exposing dangerous poisons in the nation’s 
food supply. It will be a real shocker.” We suspect 
that this is no exaggerated claim. 
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Michael L. Molan 


Michael L. Molan, 
Baking Industry 


Figure, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — Michael L. Mo- 
lan, 84, for many years a nationally 
known figure in the baking industry 
and owner of Purity Bakeries, Inc., 
when it was one of the nation’s larg- 
est baking firms, died here May 1. 
He had retired from active manage- 
ment of Purity Bakeries in 1939. 

Mr. Molan began his career in the 
bakery business as a driver for Regan 
Bros. Co. (now Regan Bakeries, Inc.), 
and in 1902, he opened a retail bakery 
in Minneapolis in partnership with 
Thomas O’Connor, another Regan 
driver also destined for a prominent 
place in the industry. The two part- 
ners eventually began to buy other 
Minneapolis and St. Paul bakeries, 
gradually branching out into other 
cities. About 1916 they consolidated 
their operations into a firm that be- 
came Purity Baking Co., and eventu- 
ally Purity Bakeries, Inc., headquar- 
tered at Chicago. Mr. Molan became 
president of the firm upon the death 
of Mr. O’Connor in 1928, and re- 
tained the office until his retirement 
in 1939. 

The Regan interests, with plants 
at Minneapolis, Fargo, N.D., and Ma- 
son City, Iowa, were purchased in 
1929. 

Mr. Molan sold his interest in Puri- 
ty Bakeries in 1948 because of ill 
health, but retained a position on the 
board of directors. Also, the three 
Regan bakeries were retained in the 
Molan family. A son, William Molan, 
headed these operations until his 
death approximately three years ago. 
Another son, Roy Molan, headed a 
bakery at Sheboygan, Wis. 

Mr. Molan was a member of the 
Knights of Columbus and the Holy 
Name Society of Good Shepherd 
Church, Golden Valley, Minn. He is 
survived by his wife, Josie Donovan 
Molan, with whom he observed their 
golden wedding anniversary in 1950; 
son Roy, now in Phoenix, Ariz.; a 
daughter, Mrs. John Flood, Minneapo- 
lis, two granddaughters and nine 
great-grandchildren. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Declares Dividend 


KANSAS CITY—Standard Milling 
Co., a Delaware corporation, has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 5¢ per 
Share on Class “A” and Class “B” 
common stock of the corporation pay- 
able June 1, 1959 to stockholders of 
record May 15, 1959. 
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Two-Price Plan Dead, Benson Says 


Secretary of Agriculture Gives Views During ARBA Convention 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Editor, The American Baker 


WASHINGTON — The two-price 
plan for wheat, a long time favorite 
project of some legislators here, is 
dead, according to Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture. He is 
also of the opinion that there is no 
hope for the success of the direct 
payment plan advocated by the 
state wheat groups. Mr. Benson 
expressed these views in answer to 
a question from a newsman at a 
press conference after he had ad- 
dressed members of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America gathered 
in convention here. 


Mr. Benson told the bakers that re- 
cent research indicates that “our 
people may have gone too far in re- 
ducing consumption of grains and 





ARBA'S CHOCOLATE 
"KISSIN' COUSIN’ CAKE 


WASHINGTON —T he Associated 
Retail Bakers of America recently in- 
troduced a new and different cake at 
its “Capital” Convention, for which 
the formula was released to members 
in ARBA Bulletin RM-357. The for- 
mula is for “White Chocolate Cake,” 
and was offered as the “Kissin’ Cou- 
sin” to the popular German Choco- 
late Cake. The new cake was develop- 
ed by Gordon Nash, Priscilla Bakery, 
St. Bernard, Ohio, first vice president 
of ARBA, who has offered it to his 
customers with reports of excellent 
acceptance. 





potatoes.” If a larger share of car- 
bohydrate in the diet is obtained from 
wheat starch, for example, ‘we may 
not have to be so concerned about the 
kinds and amounts of fats we eat.” 

Around the halls a major topic of 
conversation was the problem created 
by the growing importation of Cana- 
dian bread into the northeastern 
states of the U.S. (See story on page 
3.) Traders from New York were 
lobbying with a view to obtaining in- 
formation designed at outlawing or 
reducing the traffic. 


Opening Speech 

General chairman of the opening 
session was Charles J. Schupp, gener- 
al convention chairman and ARBA 
past president, Schupp’s Pastry Shop, 
Washington, D.C. Paul M. Baker, 
Jenny Lee Bakery, McKees Rocks, 
Pa., retiring president, opened the 
meeting with a summary of associa- 
tion aims, and he specifically un- 
derlined the manner by which the 
local groups can aid in building the 
prestige of the baking business. Baked 
foods were the original convenience 
foods and this aspect of convenience 
could be carried further by bakers, 
preparing to open a new outlet, go- 
ing into shopping centers, thus aiding 
in the provision of one-stop service 
with ample parking space. 

A discussion on ways and means of 
attracting youth into the bakery busi- 
ness, and training newcomers thus 
obtained, was moderated by Gerald 
Velzen, Community Bakery, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. ARBA youth unit 
chairman. William P. Hartman, St. 
Lawrence Bakery, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
referred to the establishment of a 
young bakers’ club in his city and 
described the interest aroused by that 





activity. Mr. Velzen suggested that 
such clubs could be useful adjuncts 
to other local associations in meeting 
youth-manpower problems. 


A change of pace was firmly in- 
sured by the production of a four act 
musical presented by the Associated 
Retail Bakers of the Greater Wash- 
ington, D.C., area. The audience was 
put in the mood for musical apprecia- 
tion by Walter N. Clissold, Baking 
Industry magazine, Washington, who 
led impromptu singing as the stage 
was being prepared. The production— 
The Baker’s Dilemma—pictured the 
customer-poverty of a baker before 
and after joining ARBA. Two quar- 
tets—male and female—showed con- 
siderable dexterity at name dropping 
during their exposition, much to the 
amusement of the bakers who crowd- 
ed the hall for the event. (But, com- 
mented one baker, maybe they are 
preaching to the converted. “Pity 
they can’t take this show into every 
bakers’ gathering in the country. It 
would help all our reputations because 
one badly managed shop with little 
variety is a castigation of us all.’’) 


Benson Speaks 


The high spot of one morning’s ses- 
sion was Mr. Benson’s appearance. 
His talk was punctuated with consid- 
erable applause. He told the bakers 
that they represented the oldest and 
most fundamental of the food indus- 
tries. “Bread,” he said, “is not only 
the basis of man’s diet in much of the 
world—it is a symbol of life itself.” 

He continued: “Your own baking 
industry with its enriched products 
has greatly improved the nation’s nu- 
tritional standards. Bread is a bar- 
gain in nutrition. Sure, in terms of 
money, a loaf of bread costs more 
today than it did 25 years ago. But 
in terms of the labor required to earn 
the price of a loaf of bread, it costs 
a good deal less. What’s more, the 


average loaf of bread today contrib- 
utes to the diet over four times as 
much thiamine, three times as much 
riboflavin, and about twice as much 
calcium, iron, and niacin as it did 25 
years ago. That’s why the low and 
moderate cost food plans suggested 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture include enriched or whole grain 
bread at every meal.” 

Dealing with the fat problem, Mr. 
Benson declared: “There has been 
much concern in recent years about 





MRS. BENSON ATTENDS 
ARBA WITH HUSBAND 


Mrs. Benson accompanied her hus- 
band to the ARBA meeting held in 
Washington’s plush Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. An attendant official said it 
Was most unusual for Mrs. Benson to 
be along, and the bakers took the 
opportunity to present the secretary 
of agriculture and his lady with an 
immense cake, decorated with dig- 
nity and beauty. Mr. Benson, in an 
afternote of thanks for the gift, told 
the audience: “On this occasion I 
will forget the calories.” The ap- 
Plause was still warm for him, but 
the question is— Should he really 
have mentioned calories before an 
audience of the country’s leading 
bakers? 





the amount of fat in the diet and its 
relationship to heart trouble. Our nu- 
trition scientists in the department 
believe that our people in general may 
have gone too far in reducing con- 
sumption of grains and potatoes. Re- 
cent research now suggests that if a 
larger share of the carbohydrate in 
our diets is derived from starch— 


(Turn to BENSON, page 52) 
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“ARBA BOUND”—Wisconsin retail bakers and allied tradesmen point with 
pride and anticipation to the sign announcing that the 1960 convention and 
exhibition of the Associated Retail Bakers of America will be held in Milwau- 
kee next May. The sign was displayed in the Sheraton-Park ballroom in Wash- 
ington at the recent ARBA convention. Left to right across the balcony are: 
Gerry Kirk, Standard Brands Inc., who has been made a member of the 
Milwaukee tribe despite a New York residence; Philip W. Orth, Jr., Philip 
Orth Co., Milwaukee; L. Carroll Cole, ARBA president-elect, Cole Bakeries, 
Inc., Muskegon, Mich.; Mrs. and Mr. Joseph Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shops, Mil- 
waukee; Tom Buckman, Bomberg’s Better Bakeries, Milwaukee; Einar Dam- 
holt, Lincoln Bakery, Racine, Wis., with Ronald Damholt and Mrs. Damholt; 
Mrs. Lillian Hansen, Mrs. Damholt’s sister; Mrs. Fred H. Laufenburg, Milwau- 
kee; Art Forsman, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee; Fred H. 
Laufenburg, secretary, Milwaukee Bakers Assn.; Mrs. and Mr. Fred Meurer, 
Meurer’s Bakery, Milwaukee, and Al M. Johnson, DeLuxe Bakery, Eau Claire, 
Wis. 
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Ward Diversifies with Acquisition 
Of Johnston Pie Firm on West Coast 


NEW YORK—Marking its first 
venture on the west coast and an- 
other major diversification move, 
the Ward Baking Co., New York, 
which serves metropolitan and dis- 
tribution areas east of the Missis- 
sippi River, has announced acquisi- 
tion of the Johnston Pie Co., Los 
Angeles. 


Ward produces a eomplete line of 
bakery products. Johnston is a major 
west coast producer of frozen pies for 
the retail trade and fresh baked pies 
for restaurants. It distributes its 
products through supermarket chains 
in the 11 western states, as well as 
the southwestern states, Hawaii and 
Alaska. It also services 2,500 res- 
taurant accounts in the Los Angeles 
area with fresh baked pies. 

Johnston will operate as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Ward under di- 
rection of the present management, 
Ward officials said, adding that the 
company will completely retain its 
west coast identity. 


Move Hailed 


R. Arnoid Jackson, president of 
Ward, hailed the move as “another 
important and progressive step in our 
long range plans for market expan- 
sion and product diversification.” 

“Ward Baking,” Mr. Jackson said, 
“is applying extensive market and 
product research to its entire opera- 
tion in order to provide or acquire 
new products which offer the great- 
est sales potentials, fastest turnover 
and best profit opportunities. 

“The addition of the Johnston com- 
pany to our organization will bring 
us their rich. background of knowl- 
edge of the frozen food industry.” 

James A. Kirkman, Ward vice pres- 
ident for marketing, stated that the 
acquisition of Johnston “illustrates 


the broader marketing concepts initi- 
ated by Ward in recent months in 
which we have embarked upon a co- 
ordinated program of diversification 
and expansion of our company’s prod- 
uct lines, and the development of new 


ACQUIRES PIE COMPANY—Officials of Ward Baking Co. and Johnston Pie 
Co. met recently to sign the agreement which resulted in the nationally-known 
baking firm acquiring Johnston Pie. Signing the agreement are, left to right: 
James A. Kirkman, Jr., vice president of marketing, Ward Baking; Elwood 
Johnston, president, Johnston Pie; Theodore Tepper, vice president of John- 
ston; R. Arnold Jackson, president of Ward, and Victor Swan, secretary-treas-+ 


urer of Johnston. 


patterns in packaging, merchandising 
and distribution.” 

“It marks the second time within 
60 days that our company has entered 
new and broader marketing fields,” 
Mr. Kirkman said. ‘“‘We are now en- 
gaged in a joint venture with the 
Gerber Products Co., producer of 
baby foods, to produce and market 
the first basic bread food designed to 
meet the special nutritional needs of 
babies and young children. This new 
product, known as Gerber’s Primary 
spread, will be introduced in its first 
market soon.” 

Elwood Johnston and Theodore 
Tepper, president and vice president, 
respectively, of the Johnston com- 
pany, commenting on the transaction 
asserted that: “This union makes us 
competitively stronger than ever. We 
welcome Ward's extensive research 
facilities and technical skills which, 
added to our own, will aid us greatly 
in the development of new and allied 
products and an expanded line.” 

Mr. Jackson revealed that Ward 
purchased the Los Angeles firm out- 
right. The company has 200 em- 
ployees. Sales in 1958 were $4.5 mil- 
lion. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


General Bakeries, Ltd. 
Acquires Walker Firms 


MONTREAL — It has been an- 
nounced by Stephen R. Saxby, presi- 
dent, that General Bakeries, Ltd., has 





purchased the assets of Walker's 
Bread, Ltd., Ottawa, and Walker’s 
Biscuits, Ltd., Brockville, Ont. The 


acquisition will be operated as one 
wholly owned subsidiary, Walker 
Bakeries, Ltd., and will continue un- 
der management of Bruce Walker. 

One of the largest independent 
chain bakery operations in Canada 
General Bakeries’ divisions and sub- 
sidiaries extend from St. Johns, New- 
foundland, to Vancouver, B.C. 

Net profit for the year ended April 
2, 1958, was $201,828 or 80¢ a com- 
mon_ share. 








“IT LOOKS GOOD’’—South Dakota bakers and allied men examine some of 
the baked foods displayed at their recent convention in Sioux Falls. Pictured 
are, left to right: Dale Merritt, Centerville, outgoing president; LuVerne 
Mettler, Freeman, new president; Dale Olson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Sioux Falls, reelected secretary-treasurer, and Paul Henline, Sunshine Food 
Markets Bakery, Sioux Falls, newly elected vice president. 


S. D. Convention 
At Sioux Falls 
Draws 250 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D. — LuVerne 
Mettler, Freeman, bakery proprietor, 
was elected president of the South 
Dakota Bakers Assn. at the group’s 
1959 convention here. Dale Olson, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Sioux Falls, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. Dale Merritt, Centerville, 
is the retiring, president. 

Paul Henline, manager of Sunshine 
Markets’ bakery, Sioux Falls and 
Sioux City, Iowa, was elected vice 
president. 

One of the highlights of the con- 
vention was the ‘‘Meet the House- 
wife’ panel, moderated by William 
Ogilvy, research and test baker, the 


Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis. House- 
wives on the panel were in agree- 
ment that they want more variety in 
baked focds, especially in the sweet 
rolls department. 

Another highlight of the program 
was a talk on “Tips to Salesgirls” by 
Miss Marge Carroll, Carroll’s Bakery, 
Spencer, Iowa. 

A feature of the convention was 
part of an afternoon spent at the 
Sunshine Bakery watching live dem- 
onstraticns by specialists. Ralph 
M:xinewal, Standard Brands, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, discussed costs; Jack Paris, 
Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago, dem- 
onstrated puff pastries; Arthur Fors- 
man, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, demonstrated specialty 
bread; Don Warneke, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, cake decorating, 
and Lloyd Miller, Procter & Gamble, 
demonstrated Glo-Do shortening. 

Attendance was estimated at 250 
persons from South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Nebraska. 





Fewer Food Stores 
Bringing Changes 
In Sales Methods 


CHICAGO—Fewer retail food chain 
stores are doing more business and 
the outcome is bringing about decided 
changes in the selling approach of 
many manufacturers. 

Based on studies from 1953 to 1958, 
273 chains involved in acquisitions or 
mergers had been reduced to only 
77 at the close of last year. In a 10- 
year period following 1948, the total 
number of individual chain stores de- 
clined from 28,500 to 20,500 at the 
close of 1958. 

According to the Nielsen Research- 
er, a publication of A. C. Nielsen Co., 
these figures suggest dramatic 
changes on the American merchan- 
dising front. Benefits from this in- 
crease of ownership concentration 
may be reflected in greater efficiency 
in distribution of products. Consum- 
ers. may profit from a greater array 
of foodstuffs available from manu- 
facturers who are enabled to move 
larger amounts. 

“Finally, each sales call becomes of 
critieal ‘importance. If a salesman’s 
reception is favorable, a great deal 


may be gained. If it is not, a company 
may jeopardize a sizeable share of 
the market. 

In addition to the reduced store 
situation, fewer buyers are around 
today. Years ago, if one small group 
did not buy his product a manufac- 
turer could walk down the street to 
someone who would. Today, each call 
may represent hundreds of retail out- 
lets, and the buyer is the key to these. 
With a reduced number of chains, 
many buyers have been shifted to 
other departments, or perhaps ab- 
sorbed into existing buying commit- 
tees. 

What can management do in the 
face of this evolving chain market 
development? The Researcher cites 
these points: 

1. Check manufacturing site loca- 
tions and transportation policies 
to reduce costs in these areas. 
2. Re-group sales districts in line 
with new distribution patterns. 
- Be informed on a buyer's prob- 
lems in order to answer his needs. 
4. Upgrade the caliber of represen- 
tatives to use factual information 
when speaking with retailers and 
buyers. 
Learn the difference in consumer 

* demand in each market in order 

to speak with buyers realistically. 
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May, 1959 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


American Baker News Editor 


MINNEAPOLIS—More than 500 
bakers, allied tradesmen and their 
guests attended the 41st annual 
Minnesota Bakers Assn. convention 
at the Radisson Hotel here recent- 
ly, a gain in attendance over 
1958. The full two-day program of- 
fered demonstrations, panel discus- 
sions and pep talks on subjects 
ranging from better retail bakery 
merchandising and the complex 
problems of wholesale bread pro- 
duction to the impact of the nation- 
al defense highway system on Min- 
nesota’s bakers. 


MBA officials were enthusiastic 
about the success of the convention 
from the opening day sessions—which 
packed the attendance areas—to the 
closing banquet and floor show, which 
drew almost 300 registrants and their 
families. 

One of the high points was election 
of two new directors and reelection 
of another. Cliff Myhr, Myhr Bakery, 
Minneapolis, financial secretary of 





CONVENTION HONORS 
ARBA DIRECTOR 


MINNEAPOLIS — Martin Olson, 
owner of the Bungalow Bake Shop, 
St. Paul, and a director of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, was 
doubly honored at the closing ban- 
quet of the Minnesota Bakers Assn. 
convention held here recently. In a 
surprise move, and before hundreds 
of Mr. Olson’s friends and associates, 
he was presented a birthday cake. 
Ray Wuollet, Wuollet Bakery, retir- 
ing president of MBA, explained the 
double nature of the cake. In addition 
to honoring Mr. Olson’s birthday, it 
was also to recognize his recent elec- 
tion as second vice president of 
ARBA. Advancement to the national 
vice presidency was made at the re- 
eent ARBA “Capital” Convention in 
Washington. 
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MBA, was elected a director, as was 
Joseph Dusek, Dusek’s Bakery, Fari- 
bault, Minn. Joseph M. Tombers, 
American Bakeries Co., St. Paul, was 
reelected director-at-large. Mr. Myhr 
will represent Dist. 1 and Mr. Dusek 
Dist. 2. 

Among the opening day speakers 
were Mike Wright, captain of the 1959 
Minnesota football team, who was 
introduced by E. R. Booth, Regan 
Bakeries, Inc.; William Crosley, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.; 
Joe Keegan, special representative of 
Standard Brands, Inc.; Harry Hanson, 
executive secretary of the St. Paul 
Committee on Industrial Relations, 
and Durward E. Balch, vice president, 
General Mills, Inc. A change of pace 
in the program was given the initial 
Session with an address by Frank D. 
Martizelli, deputy commissioner of 
highways for Minnesota. Mr. Marti- 
zelli spoke on the national system of 
interstate and defense highways, and 
the relationship to Minnesota, its 
People, its industries, and particularly 
to bakers. 

George Abel, Ramaley Catering Co., 

t. Paul, was chairman of the 1959 
MBA convention, and Parke H. Hef- 
fern, general manager, Emrich Bak- 
Ing Co., Minneapolis, was program 
chairman. Session chairmen were Paul 
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Minnesota Bakers, Allieds 
Attend Annual Convention 


Norman, Baker Boy Bakery, St. Paul 
(president of the Associated Bakers 
of St. Paul); Nick Strenglis, Rainbow 
Pie Co., St. Paul, and Carl Wuollet, 
Wuollet Bakery, Minneapolis. 

Ray Wuollet, Wuollet Bakery, Min- 
neapolis, association president, pre- 
sided at the opening day sessions and 
at the annual banquet which closed 
the convention. In his opening re- 
marks Mr. Wuollet reminded his audi- 
ence of the basic purpose of MBA—to 
unite retailers and wholesalers for the 
single purpose of developing new ways 
of “getting the housewife out of the 
kitchen.” 

Mr. Wuollet dwelt on the premise 
that the housewife, by doing more 
and more of her own baking, is not a 
friend of the baker—but bakers 
should find ways to ‘make her lazier,” 
thereby opening the way to perform 
her work, namely baking. 

Dick Schoep, Choice Foods, Inc., 
Minneapolis, a director of the Minne- 
sota Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, presided at the allied trade 
luncheon at which Mr. Crosley of 
Minneapolis - Honeywell was the 
speaker. 

Panel Discussion 

A special feature of the opening 
afternoon’s program was a panel dis- 
cussion on the subject of ‘“Merchan- 
dising Special Breads.’’ George Em- 
rich, Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
was moderator. Members of the panel 
were Merle Ackervick, Lakeland Bak- 
eries, Inc., St. Cloud, Minn.; William 
Fish, Home Bakery, Rochester, Minn.; 
James Hall, Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., 
and Lou Malberg, Malberg Bakery, 
both of Minneapolis. 

The opening session the final day 
was a demonstration of icings and 
icing designs by George Ossy, Cali- 
fornia & Hawaiian Sugar Corp. 

A main attraction the final day was 
the ‘““‘Baker-Allied Luncheon,” a com- 
bination this year of some serious 
comments on the status of the indus- 
try on the one hand, and some hilar- 
ity on the other from featured speak- 
ers. Arthur Grawert, Brechet & 
Richter Co., Minneapolis, president of 
the Minnesota allieds’ group, was 
chairman of the luncheon. Lu Vain 


PRODUCTION CLUB PANEL—A panel discussion by 
members and guests of the Northwestern Production 
Men’s Club is an annual feature of the Minnesota Bakers 
Assn. convention. The 1959 meeting carried the tradition 
into MBA’s 4list year. On the panel, or assisting, were, 
from the left: Carl Wildfang, Corn Products Co., produc-. 
tion club program chairman; Harry Bailey, Regan Bak- 
eries, Inc., Minneapolis, club president; Lloyd Sorensen, 
Linden Hills Bakery, Minneapolis; Clarence Ferrell, the 





ALLIED PROJECT—One of the central exhibit spots at the Minnesota Bak- 
ers Assn. convention in Minneapolis was occupied by the Minnesota Bakers 
Council’s promotional booth. Looking over the display are, from the left, 
Warren Hutmaker, Maas Keefe Co., St. Paul; Charles Gove, Brechet & Richter 
Co., Minneapolis, and Herbert Swanson, Quality Bake Shop, Minneapolis. 


Bue, director of Dale Carnegie 
Courses for the Northwest, spoke on 
the subject, “Success Comes in Cans.” 

While bakers and allied men were 
lunching, a ladies’ luncheon was held 
a few blocks away at the Normandy 
Hotel. The program included a smor- 
gasbord, a talk on charm by the 
representative of a modeling agency, 
and musical entertainment. 

The closing afternoon’s program 
featured Miss Marge Carroll, Carroll's 
Bakery, Spencer, Iowa; James Grebe, 
Grebe’s Bakeries, Inc., Milwaukee, 
and a panel discussion by the North- 
western Production Men’s Club. 

Miss Carroll spoke on retail bak- 
ery merchandising, describing meth- 
ods of improving sales, handling cus- 
tomers and upgrading of the retail 
bakery. Among her suggestions: (1) 
Flowers are ‘a natural” for the retail 
bakery business. Find someone in 
your community with a “green 
thumb,”’ possibly a member of the 
local garden club, and arrange to have 
the club supply your bakery with a 
window display; (2) name your bak- 
ery products, and if you are unable 
to discover catchy, attractive names, 


tion. 


then let customers know the names 
of the ingredients; (3) take advan- 
tage of the baker’s best punch line, 
“Just out of the oven,” in conversing 
with customers; (4) change the size 
and shape of your products once in 
a while, and (5) try placing a card 
table in the middle of your shop to 
hold special items, or even the over- 
flow from your self service counter— 
it’s a proven selling device. 

In conclusion, Miss Carroll advised 
bakers, “The best merchandising aid 
ever invented is a ready smile,’”’ and, 
as her parting word, suggested that 
bakers who wish to be_ successful 
“wake up, get up and get going!” 


Keen Competition 


Mr. Grebe, who found it necessary 
to enter the baking business when 
illness thrust the burden of family 
support on his mother, traced the rise 
of his bakery from an operation in 
one corner of the family home in 1939 
to several modern shops and a num- 
ber of fulltime bakers at the present 
time. 

“The competition is keen, but if we 

(Turn to MINNESOTA, page 50) 








Paniplus Co., moderator; Ed Busch, Fairview Home Bak- 
ery, St. Paul; Howard Kramp, Emrich Baking Co., Min- 
neapolis, and Charles Bonstrom, Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
Minneapolis. The panel covered several subjects, including 
icings, bread overwrap, mixing times and procedures, and 
the merits and hazards of shipping decorated cakes. For 
qualifications, this panel brought a combined total of 36 
years of experience in the baking business to the conven- 
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New Crop Basis Begins to Form 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


American Baker News Editor 


LOUR buying receded almost to 
the vanishing point in the weeks 

between April 10 and May 11 as the 
factors which will form the new crop 
wheat picture began to take tangible 
shape. Bakers and jobbers now have 
at hand more flour than at any com- 
parable time in recent months and 
can afford to wait for the transition 
to the new basis. 

Prices of bakery grades ranged 
widely for the period, but generally 
upward from early April, mainly be- 
: cause of declining 
millfeed values 
and the need for 
mills to. offset 
losses. The last 
major round of 
bakery flour buy- 
ing of the old crop 
year apparently 
eecurred between 
April 2 and 10. 
Buyers of spring 
flour took more 
Ken Wakershauser than 1.7 million 
hundredweights at prices equal to 
the lowest point of the crop year. 
Very few strictly new sales were in- 
volved. Instead, bakers were inter- 
ested in extending old contracts, gen- 
erally from 30 to 120 days. The ma- 
jority can now ride out the weeks 
until new crop with ease. This is 
equally true of hard and soft wheat 
flour buyers. Where advance _ pur- 
chases become necessary, these can 
be made on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Following this round of spring 
wheat flour business, nominal quota- 
tions began to climb steadily, pressed 
by rising wheat costs in the spring 
wheat mills area and the declining 
millfeed market in both the spring 
and hard wheat areas. By May 10 
hard winter wheat flour prices were 
18¢ above April 10. Spring grades 
were 21¢ above April 10 and nearly 
30¢ over the low levels at which buy- 
ing occurred early in April. 


Wheat Prices Show 
New Crop Pressure 


New crop thinking caused a notice- 
able slowdown in old crop interest at 
Kansas City during mid-April and 
early May. Hard wheat cash prices 
dipped 5¢ as a result. There was a 
mild rally in early May, but the 
downward trend was reestablished in 
a short time. Mill buyers showed lit- 
tle interest in acquiring reserve 
stocks of hard winter wheat and 
came into the market only when nec- 
essary to piece out their current 
needs. This, in contrast with the 
persistent reports of an old crop 
wheat shortage which have prevailed 
for months, indicated that buyers are 
not so concerned about such a short- 
age now as they were earlier in the 
year. 

With the Southwest harvest hardly 
4 to 6 weeks away, barring unfore- 
seen changes, there is little likeli- 
hood of any sharp rise in buying in- 
terest in the period immediately 





ahead. What is more likely, “free” 
market supplies of hard winter wheat 
and flour will just about balance out 
remaining requirements of the old 
crop year. 

It is interesting to note at this 


point that nominal flour prices in the 
Southwest climbed sharply more from 
the influence of millfeed losses than 
the cash wheat situation. Spring 
wheat flour prices, on the other hand, 
were under pressure of both strong 
cash wheat prices and millfeed de- 
clines. Actually, there was little flour 
buying anywhere after April 10 to 
test the strength of price levels. 


Southwest Crop 
Condition Mixed 


Bakers will do well to keep a sharp 
eye on the regular crop condition re- 
ports between now and the hard win- 
ter wheat harvest. Although bene- 
ficial rains over a wide area have im- 
proved crop conditions considerably 
the past several days, the May 1 pri- 
vate report issued by C. M. Galvin, 
statistician for Francis I. Dupont & 
Co., estimated the forthcoming win- 
ter wheat crop as of May 1 at 933,- 
509,000 bu., or 32 million bushels be- 
low the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s April 1 figure. For comparison, 
the total 1958 outturn was 1,179,924,- 
000 bu. and the 10-year average is 
814,780,000 bu. The condition of the 
growing crop on May 1 was 86% of 
normal, below the previous year’s fig- 
ure of 97%, but above the 10-year 
average of 83%. Wide variation is 
reported among southwestern states, 
with Kansas excellent; Oklahoma 
mostly good, except the southwest 
portion, while Texas shows generally 
poor and heavy abandonment. Due to 
severe winter weather with prolong- 
ed ice formation over fields in the 
soft wheat states of Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, the prospective crop is 
well down from last year. The pro- 
spective crop in millions of bushels 
is: Illinois 48 (54 last year); Indiana 
30 (39 last year); Ohio 30 (38 last 
year) and Michigan 31 (39 last year). 

It is important to note, however, 
that from a price standpoint the mar- 
ket situation as of new crop time 
gives more indications of being bear- 
ish than bullish. For one thing, wheat 
stocks appear to be at a record level, 
keeping in mind that the major por- 


tion is in the hands of the govern- 
ment. 


Wheat Stocks 
At Record Level 


Wheat stocks of 1,540 million bush- 
els stored in all positions on April 1 
were the largest of record for that 
date, more than a third larger than 
the previous year and a sixth larger 
than the previous record holdings in 
1956. The total of stocks was 5% 
larger than the record 1958 produc- 
tion, with more than four-fifths either 
owned by the governvent or under 
government loan. Current stocks are 
less than Jan. 1, 1959 stocks by 280 
million bushels. Off-farm wheat 
stocks of 1,257 million bushels were 
a third larger than the holdings of a 
year earlier as stocks increased in all 
storage positions. Farm stocks at 283 
million bushels were more than one- 
half larger than last year and the 
third largest of record. 
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Anti-Trust Charges 


Filed Against Kroger 


WASHINGTON—Charges that the 
Kroger Co., Cincinnati, has illegally 
acquired more than 40 corporations 
and some 1,900 stores have been 
brought by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Kroger is the third largest 
retail food chain in the country. 

The complaint charges that the 
acquisitions may result in a substan- 
tial lessening of competition or ten- 
dency toward monopoly in the pro- 
cessing, manufacturing, purchasing 
and distributing of grocery products, 
and in the sale of merchandise in 
retail grocery stores. Also, the com- 
plaint charges that the acquisitions 
are an unfair method of competition 
and unfair business practices forbid- 
den by the FTC Act. 

In reply to FTC’s complaint, Joseph 
B. Hall, Kroger president, termed it 
“an unwarranted experimentation 
with the anti-trust laws.” He ex- 
pressed shock that Kroger acquisi- 
tions which go back 51 years are now 
being considered as illegal. 








... At This Time Last Year... 





FLOUR SALES 
Flour buying was very limited over the entire country during all of April and the 
first week in May. The reluctance of bakers to extend their holdings reflected the 
dominance of new crop thinking and the belief that prices would be lower later. 
Cash wheat and flour prices dropped sharply in mid-period in the Southwest. In 
contrast, prices in the spring wheat mills area remained strong. 


PRICES 


Flour prices showed contrasts between the Southwest and the spring wheat mills 
area. Kansas City quotations for bakery flour finished the first few days in May more 
than 20c below the corresponding period of April. Minneapolis prices, on the other 
hand, finished 5 to 8c stronger, but showed a tendency to weakness about May 6, 
when prices fell back several cents, the first break in some time. Spring wheat bakery 
flour prices, however, still remained at levels considerably above buyers’ ideas of 


workable quotations. 


WHEAT 
Uncertainty over old crop wheat supplies midway through April caused a sharp 
drop in cash wheat prices in the Southwest. Premiums dropped 6c, apparently the 
result of a reappraisal of the cash wheat situation, and thinking in some parts of the 
trade that supplies for the remainder of the crop year would be larger than estimated 
earlier. Country offerings appeared on the Kansas City market, but were withdrawn 
as the lack of demand and price declines tended to discourage sellers. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


— May 


——1959-—— 1959 19¢9 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc. .... 44% 392 42 41% 
Am. Bakeries Co. ... 48 425% 47%, 4% 
Am. Cyanamid 61/2 465% 58% 601% 
Oe OLE O'Y2 70% 77% 78, 
Cont. Baking Co. 523% 46% 485% 48% 
a ae ers 1072 103 1062 105% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. . 58 52 55% 57% 
Cream of Wheat ... 40 38 38% 38!, 
Dow Chemical ..... 915% 74/4 87% 88 
Gen. Baking Co. ... 14% 12% 13% 13% 
Sk Saas 152. 138 woos O08 
Gen. Foods Corp. 74/4 79%, 8 
Gen. Mills, Inc. .... 111% 88% 107'2 IN 
oe) Sar 114 109 «+++ 109% 
Merck & Co. ...... 88% 67 85% 87', 
Natl. Biscuit Co. ... 56 49¥%e 524 52% 
ae | aR 164'/2 154% 159 15414 
PHT, GMOS. cvccces 135% 97% .... 127% 
jee 100 96 ‘one, 
Pillsbury Co. ....... 47'2 41% 442 43 
ey BaP eeeaere 95 90 coos SN 
Procter & Gamble .. 89'/2 73% 79% 77% 
St. Regis Paper Co.. 50% 42% 50 481, 
Std. Brands, Inc. 69/4 61/2 66% bbl, 
Un. Bisc. of Am. ... 30% 23% 24 23'4 


Ward Baking Co. 
Stocks not traded: 


16% 13 13% 13% 


Bid Asked 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. ... 86 88 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .... 81 85 
96'/2 97", 


St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 

Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. .. 78% 79 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ........ 100'/2 101% 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. ... 92 97 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 92 92% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
May May 

!, ' 

—!959-—— 1959 1959 


High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp. ... 10% 6% 9 8% 


Horn & Hardart 





Corp. of N. Y. .. 38% 35 35% 35 
Wagner Baking Co.. 51% 2'2 3% 3% 
a, ree 79 71 ‘ces. ae 

Wallace & Tiernan 
MGs senakacieasre 47% 36% 45 45 
CANADIAN STOCKS 

Apr. May 

24, |, 

——1959—— 1959 1959 

High Low Close Close 

Canada Bread ..... 5.50 4.55 4.95 4.75 

i ee, ee 56 55% .... 55% 

Can. Bakeries ...... 812 6 6 7% 

Can. Food Prod. 3.00 2.50 3.00 2.50 
Mh. . ecb eiwararakeeitceios 7 7 

. See . 50 43 42M 

Cons. Bakeries 9 8h 

Gen. Bakeries ... n 8.00 8.00 
iat. ile, Pr... *70 ~- 

Lake of the Woods, 

aa 3 2 120 = 120 

Maple Leaf Mig. 16% 12% 16 16'h 
i, 16 Roismans seis 96 942 % 

McCabe Grain ...... 3342 33% .... 33% 
Ogilvie Flour ...... 45 40 41'2 43% 
ee eee 145 132 140 140 
Cle. BREE: cannes as Seek “paae? ACen 


*Less than board lot. 
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Krause Milling 


Appoints Broker 


CHICAGO—The Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Charles 
A. Traeger, Charles A. Traeger & Co., 
Chicago, as its sales representative in 
the greater Chicago area. The al- 
nouncement was made by B. L 
Schwartz, vice president of the Mil- 
waukee firm. 

“Mr. Traeger has been active as 4 
broker in the area for several years 
and his broad experience and market 
knowledge will enable us to continue 
our top quality service to our custo 
mers,” said Mr. Schwartz. 


The milling firm provides a full line 
of yellow and white corn products, 
including pre-gelatinized corn and 
wheat flour. 
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: 
t’s always important to bag-buyers 
No one thing makes a kite fly. And, in the bag business, - 
success requires that many essentials be present in perfect balance. ‘ : 
With Chase bags, this includes minute quality control in production .. . een . 


knowing how and where to select the right paper or other 
material for absolute protection without waste .. . 
and giving the kind of individualized customer service that keeps 


the name Chase sky-high among bag users. 


CHASE 


BAG COMPANY | 


General Sales Offices: 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 


BAG PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST — A NATIONWIDE STAFF OF BAG SPECIALISTS 








DO YOU KNOW . 





THE AMERICAN BAKER 


e a 
ys 


Here's your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 52 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Good bread cannot be made if 
the sponge temperature is 88° F. 
when it is mixed. 

2. There is no objection to using 
old doughnut frying fat in dark coo- 
kies and breads. 

3. Pie crust and cookies should be 
made with unbleached pastry flour 
in order to obtain the best resuiis. 

4. Meringues and kisses should be 
baked at a temperature of about 
aeo oF. 

5. It is recommended that the pans 
used for baking puff paste products 
be wetted with water before placing 
the dough on them. 

6. When making heavy types of 
rye bread, best results are obtained 
by mixing the doughs in a high speed 
mixer. 

7. Bread should be cooled rapidly 
and, when the outsides of the loaves 
feel cool, they should be wrapped 
immediately. 

8. When canned apples taste flat, 
they may be improved by the addi- 
tion of a small amount of citric acid. 

9. It is necessary to use more 
shortening with a hard wheat flour 
than a soft wheat flour when making 
pie dough. 

10. Bread flour is used in making 
sponge cakes because it will produce 
amore tender cake than when a cake 
flour is used. 

11. Butter cookies made in Min- 
nesota must contain not less than 
30% butter fat in the total shorten- 
ing content. 

12. Chocolate icing turns gray 
readily due to overheating. 

13. When the top crust of bread 
cracks or checks during cooling, it 
is due to having too high a humidity 
in the cooling room. 

14. There is no difference between 
the sweetening power of powdered 
and granulated sugar. 

15. If a bread dough is made too 
cool, it is a good idea to run the 
mixer longer to bring the dough to 
the proper temperature. 

16. The starch content of an av- 
erage bread flour runs about 78%, 
while the starch content of a cake 
flour runs about 73%. 

17. Using two types of flour in 
the making of bread, the softer type 
should be used in the sponge and 
the stronger flour in the dough stage. 

18. A lot of steam is used when 
baking hard rolls in order to pro- 
duce a thin crust. 

19. In formulas calling for invert 
syrup, glucose can be used to re- 
place it without affecting the prod- 
ucts. 


20. Whole milk solids contain about 
38% lactose (milk sugar). 
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William A. Hoffman, Jr. 


William A. Hoffman 
Named J. R. Short 


Sales Manager 


CHICAGO—William A. Hoffman, 
Jr., has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the J. R. Short Milling Co., 
Chicago, it was announced by J. R. 
Short, Jr., president. 

Mr. Hoffman was graduated from 
the University of Illinois and did 
graduate work at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in business administration and 
marketing. During World War II Mr. 
Hoffman saw service in the South 
Pacific as an officer in the U.S. Naval 
Reserve. Prior to joining the Short 
company. Mr. Hoffman was associated 
with the A. C. Nielsen Co., marketing 
research firm. 

Mr. Hoffman was for six years 
the assistant to the late Walter D. 
Warrick, executive vice president of 
Short company, and during this time 
attended the American Institute of 
Baking course for allied personnel 
and the special commodity course 
offered by the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. Hoffman is married and has 
two daughters and is a resident of 
Glen Ellyn, Iil. 
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GMI Flour Sales 


Representative Dies 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. — William V. 
Skillman, 50, flour sales representa- 
tive for General Mills, died recently 
near Charlotte. 

Widely known throughout the flour 
and baking industries as “Jimmy,” 
Mr. Skillman had been with GMI for 
28 years in various flour division sales 
positions. His Charlotte territory was 
under the Oklahoma City regional of- 
fice of the division. 

Surviving in the immediate family 
are his wife and a daughter. The fam- 
ily home is in Charlotte. 
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Pennsylvania ATBI Annual Assembly 
Discusses Better Production, Selling 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
American Baker Staff 


READING, PA.—Suggestions for 
an improved modern bakery opera- 
tion, both from the production and 
merchandising standpoints, were of- 
fered to a record attendance at the 
10th annual assembly on bakery 
production and sales sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania Division No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, here recently. The registra- 
tion included 172 bakers and 140 
allieds for an all-time high of 312. 


A formula for a successful retail 
operation, based on 10 prime “in- 
gredients,” was outlined by Paul M. 
Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, McKees 
Rock, president of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, in an address 
that was one of the highlights of the 


one-day meeting. 
The 10-point program called for 
the bakers to: 
1. Be enthusiastic about the 
business. 


2. Have confidence “in yourself, 
your industry and your country.” 

8. Keep your knowledge of the 
business up to date. 

4. Keep and study business rec- 
ords. 

5. Get and keep the store in 
good condition. 

6. Set up production and mer- 
chandising ideas for the year. 

%7. Know the customers’ needs 
and desires. 

8. Study organization for effi- 
ciency. 

9. Develop better communica- 
tions. 

10. Give the business your per- 
sonal attention. 

Contending that “you can improve 
your business if you want to hard 
enough,” Mr. Baker stated that 
points 1 and 10 were the most im- 
portant and that if they were fol- 
lowed the others would be a simple 
matter of course. 

Mr. Baker told the bakers that 
“to improve business we need some 
sort of plan.” He also urged bakers 
to “have the right philosophy about 


our business and improvement. ,. 
keep up with the march of time.” 
Mr. Baker put in a strong plug 
for National Retail Bakers Week 
May 17-23 and called for stronger 
participation across the nation. He . 
called on the bakers to use the pro- 
motional material that would be fur. 
nished for the annual event. 


Roll Production 

Automatic roll production was coy- 
ered by Albert E. Tolley, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production, Gott- 
fried Baking Co., New York, who 
pointed out that “roll business can 
be a highly profitable part of any 
bakery operation today.” The pre- 
sentation on rolls and buns placed 
emphasis on formulation, makeup, 
proofing, baking, cooling and wrap- 
ping and stressed that “our first, 
last, and only consideration is qual- 
ity of the product,” as that is all 
there is to sell and “public accept- 
ance depends on it.” 

Mr. Tolley also touched briefly on 
ingredients and quality, quantity and 
other factors that should be con- 
sidered in efficient production. This 
included flour, sugar, shortening, 
milk, enzymes and softeners. 

Mr. Tolley noted that it is modern 
equipment that has made bun and 
roll production profitable since a 
makeup unit which scales, rounds, 
proofs and pans automatically will 
make the money to justify the out- 
lay for equipment for bakers produc- 
ing on a large, continuous daily op- 
eration. 

Mr. Tolley covered in detail the 
two varieties of cooling procedures— 
one of which cools the products from 
the oven in the normal manner or 
on conveyor belts, and the other for 
sheet and cluster products usually 
cooled in the pan and dumped at the 
slicing machine. He concluded with 
the observation that “the secret of 
good hard rolls is still in the baking.” 


Stress on Equipment 
The importance of modern equip- 
ment and “keeping up with the 
times” was stressed by Arthur Mot- 
(Turn to PENNSYLVANIA, page 50) 








AMONG WINNERS—Martha and Paul Burlingame, center, who own the 
College Hill Bakery in Beaver Falls, Pa., examine a loaf of whole wheat bread 
after winning a hundred pound bag of Pillsbury Flavormor whole wheat flour 
during the Associated Retail Bakers of America convention in Washington. 
Four hundred sacks of the turbo ground product were won by bakers attend- 
ing the convention. The Burlingames are being congratulated by Howard 
Baier, left, merchandising manager for the Pillsbury Co., and Ken Kooker, 
the firm’s Philadelphia district manager. 
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SBA Chairman 
Delivers Keynote 
Talk to Members 


Donald Smith, Chairman 
SOUTHERN BAKERS ASSN. 


I would first like to tell you how 
grateful and honored I am to have 
been elected your chairman. I have 
always been very proud to be asso- 
ciated with the Southern Bakers 
Assn., and this year to have been 
chosen as your chairman is an honor 
of which I am very conscious. In all 
humility I would like to say to every- 
one here, “Thank you’ from the bot- 
tom of my heart.” 

I should like also to express my 
deep appreciation to the press and 
the members for the wonderful letters 
and telegrams that I have received— 
not only carrying good wishes and 
congratulations, but also many ex- 
pressions of cooperation and support. 


PIPPI II IIIS 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Smith is 
with Smith's Bakery, Mobile, Ala. 
His address was delivered to the 
Southern Bakers Assn. business meet- 
ing during the recent 45th annual 
convention held at St. Petersburg, 


Fila. 
BPP PII IID PDD 


With the grace of God and with the 
help of your officers, the board of 
governors, and valued committeemen, 
we will try to merit your confidence 
and attempt to build our association 
into a stronger and better one in 
every respect. 

I feel particularly honored with this 
important position because I have al- 
ways considered myself a self-made 
man. Having finished school and a 
business course in my late ’teens, I 
went to work for our company as an 
office clerk. By diligent application 
and hard work I was promoted to 
chief accountant within 13 months. At 
the end of two and one-half years my 
worth to the company was indicated 
by my election as an officer and mem- 
ber of the board of directors which, 


(Turn to SBA CHAIRMAN, page 21) 
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Lead .. . Don't Lag 





Baking Industry Must Move Ahead 
Of Its Competition, Not with It 


In any industry you look at today 
there are more followers than lead- 
ers. If there are to be leaders, there 
must be followers—one is insufficient 
without the other. The trouble is, the 
proportion of leaders is too small be- 
cause, to be a leader, 

@ You must think and work harder 

@ You must act quicker 

@ You must assume the elements 
of risk and the uncertainty of being 
first in any new enterprise or under- 
taking and 

@ You must try to anticipate how 
far in the background lies the possi- 
bility of failure—the one thing every- 
one tries to avoid. 

On the other hand, it is a lot safer 
to be a follower—or is it as safe as 
many people believe it to be? When 
the followers wait to see what the 
leaders will do they are sometimes 
devoured because they waited too 
long, or they allowed themselves to 
lag too far behind. 

When you are first in your market 
with a new campaign, new products, 
new methods, the element of risk is 
ever present, but the rewards can be 
very great for the leader who suc- 


. ceeds. When you are first and have 


succeeded, your plant enjoys the lion’s 
share of the market. Those who fol- 
low the leader in such cases must be 
satisfied with the leavings after the 
lion’s share has been taken. 

Many bakers complain and grumble 


pa Se 





. . . we are on the threshold of revolutionary changes 
in the baking industry . . . unless we reduce delivery 
costs there is no telling how far we may go in 
pricing ourselves out of the market... To find 
the answers, we must think in new dimensions .. . 


By John E. Lange 


that sales are down ahd business is 
not as good as it used to be. This hap- 
pens many times because the com- 
petition is merchandising more ag- 
gressively to increase its sales and 
get some of your business, too. These 
complaining bakers try to blame ev- 
eryone and everything for their own 
failures. However, they have but 
themselves to blame for their inac- 
tion and indecision. 

Perhaps some soul-searching might 
prove very fruitful to bakery man- 


PPPB’PPPPPPP IP 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Lange is 
general manager of American Bakers 
Cooperative, Inc., Teaneck, N.J. His 
address was given before the 45th 
annual convention of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. held at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., with the title, “Lead or Lag?” 


BPBPBPPOPPPPPPI” 


agement, which might well ask “Are 
we leaders or followers in our mar- 
ket?” 

How many times do we say of a 
leader: “He should do a better job 
because he was in it first and has the 
experience.” This is not the answer. 
I tell you this leader had the guts 
to pioneer. This was the major rea- 
son for his success. 

On the other hand, the followers, 
if they had not waited so long to see 
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what the competition was going to 
do, might be in the position the lead- 
er is now. However, if the leader had 
not succeeded in his new undertak- 
ing, the followers would probably say 
they were pretty shrewd in waiting 
and would pat themselves between 
their shoulders. When the competi- 
tion succeeded, they could then pat 
themselves between their hips. 

It is true your competitor may 
have been first and succeeded, but 
do you think for one minute that on 
the first day he tackled a new meth- 
od of production or merchandising 
that everything went off right? Don’t 
believe it! In all probability he had 
many heartaches, headaches and 
sleepless nights before his problem 
and his pioneering were a reality. 

On the national level, we have the 
same situation. The followers in the 
industry often try to hamper the bak- 
ing industry’s leadership. These are 
the bakers who take the lines of least 
resistance or the wrong short cuts, 
holding back our industry leaders 
from what they are trying to accom- 
plish for bakers throughout the coun- 
try. 

The industry leaders know that 
they cannot stand still. They must 
always be moving ahead if the indus- 
try is to remain profitable. They 
would like to hold cheap bread down 
to a reasonable level consistent with 
a stable, profitable operation. How- 

(Turn to LANGE SPEECH, page 16) 





SBA CONVENTION—The recent Southern Bakers Assn. convention at the 


Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla., drew together a considerable number 
of preminent SBA members and officers for two to three days of business, 
relaxation and entertainment. A few of them pictured are, at the extreme 
left, seated left and right: Ogden A. Geilfuss, Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., son of the first SBA chairman; Gordon Smith, Jr., Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, 
Ala., son of the second chairman to serve SBA back in 1916-17; standing, left 
to right: Benson L. Skelton, Atlanta, Ga., SBA president; F. B. Evers, IJr., 
Nashville, Tenn., son of F. B. Evers, Sr., American Bread Co., Nashville, who 
was SBA chairman in 1927; William P. McGough, McGough Bakeries Corp., 
Birmingham, Ala., son of Thomas McGough, who was chairman in 1920 and 
again in 1934; Dick Cline, Atlanta, son of E. P. Cline who was chairman of 
the board in 1947-48; Donald Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, also a son of 
Gordon Smith. In attendance at the convention, but not pictured, were Miss 


Margaret Smith of Mobile, daughter of Gordon Smith, and Paul C. Jones, 
president, Jones Bros. Bakery, Inc., Greensboro, N.C., son of O. C. Jones who 
served as SBA chairman in 1949. In the center picture are SBA officers’ wives 
and members of the convention’s ladies committee. Seated, left to right: Mrs. 
Roy Allen, Mrs. F. B. Evers, Sr., Mrs. Ray F. Prahl and Mrs. Benson L. 
Skelton; standing, left to right: Mrs. Donald Smith, Mrs. R. O. Jackson, Jr., 
Mrs. G. G. Grant, Mrs. Sanford V. Epps, Mrs. Neal R. Farrar and Mrs. Jodean 
Cash. At the extreme right are members of the board of trustees of the Bakers 
University Fund, Inc. Sanford V. Epps, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, 
Ga., outgoing chairman (left center) presents the gavel to G. G. Grant, Ameri 
can Bakeries Co., Atlanta, new chairman. In attendance are, at the left, Mr. 
Skelton, secretary-treasurer of the Bakers University Fund; Mr. Smith, ex- 
officio trustee of the fund and, at the far right, Jodean Cash, Fuchs Baking Co. 
South Miami, Fla., co-chairman of the board of trustees of the fund. 
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Cfrrow the heart of the major producing areas, 


wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always choose 


the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a complete 





line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


ECKHART MILLING CO. ; 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


visi eA cee 


Sales representatives in; BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUVIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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new semi-automatic 
yeast rehydrator 


The most important development in yeast handling in 14 years 
...a major step toward the complete automation of bakeries 


Now you can measure water, control temper- 
ature, mix and feed yeast...all automatically 


Think what this important advancement, the Yeastomatic 
50, means to your baking operation. Not only can you get 
the known advantages of Red Star Active Dry Yeast: Cost 
reductions. Drier doughs with improved machinability. 
Fewer cripples. Improved crust color, texture and crumb. 
But now you can take a big step forward toward the com- 
plete automation of your bakery. 


Now, the Yeastomatic 50 takes all time-consuming steps 
out of rehydration. The new Red Star Rehydrator assures 
perfect uniformity of the slurry every time. And you mix it 
automatically, and feed it continuously with no hand labor. 
The water is automatically measured, temperature con- 
trolled and fed into the mixer. You’ve practically eliminated 
the chance for human error. 


For the first time automation from yeast rehydration to 
packaged loaf is possible in most bakeries. Now you can 
enjoy the handling ease, the cost savings, the more uniform, 
more appealing baked goods that Red Star Active Dry Yeast 
makes possible . . . and actually gain time and money on the 
baking cycle. Why? Because you eliminate many of the extra 
steps now necessary in the complete baking operation. 


Here is the most important advance in yeast handling in 
14 years—since the introduction of active dry yeast itself. 
Whether you already use active dry yeast, plan to use it 
soon or are just plain interested in major advances in baking, 
the Yeastomatic 50 is something you’ll want to know about. 
We invite you to write to us for further information. We’ll be 
happy to answer all questions and show you how the new 
Red Star Semi-Automatic Rehydrator works. There’s no 
obligation, of course. Write today to: 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. !00 * Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin * World leader in active dry yeast 
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Here’s how the new 
RED STAR 


YEASTOMATIC 50 
works: 


1 Water brought to prop- 
er temperature here 
(105°—115°). 


2 Water automatically 
fed to mixing chamber. 


3 Yeast fed in here. (Yeast 
food, enrichment, fun- 
gals can be added here.) 

4m ixing chamber— 
yeast automatically re- 
hydrated here. 


5 Slurry piped to dough 
mixers from here. 
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ever, they are hampered by bakers 
who refuse to investigate new creat- 
ive ideas which will benefit the en- 
tire industry. 

Today, as you well know, we are 
on the threshold of revolutionary 
changes in the baking industry. One 
of these changes involves our distri- 
bution methods, private label bread, 
more platform deliveries, regular 
priced bread and the so-called cheap 
loaf. All are trying to reach a point 
where the independent can compete 
with chain store prices. 

While our distribution costs re- 
main high and they have risen from 
20% of sales not too many years ago 
to over 30% now, we will find it 
tough to meet these prices. Unless we 
can reduce delivery costs—not just 
stop the increase—there is no tell- 
ing how far we may go in pricing 
ourselves out of the market. 

Rest assured that leaders in the 
baking industry are carefully analyz- 
ing this problem. One of these lead- 
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ers may come up with an entirely 
new distribution system whereby we 
stop offering the grocer such serv- 
ices as delivery and consignment sell- 
ing in order to keep his business. In 
the future we may have to offer a 
distribution set-up whereby the groc- 
er picks up his baked products, which 
would be sensibly priced, at the bak- 
ery’s loading platform. The grocer 
would absorb the cost of delivering 
the baked goods to his market. To 
induce grocers to accept this type of 
servicing, we might offer him bread 
at the platform price. In this way, we 
could cut our distribution cost sub- 
stantially and, at the same time, per- 
mit the grocer to sell our baked prod- 
ucts competitively. 

Platform profits today are running 
from 32% to 35% of net sales after 
an average gross stale loss of slight- 
ly over 6%. The industry has con- 
tinually met steady distribution cost 
increases with plant economies. To- 
day, however, the opportunities for 
more plant efficiencies are growing 
more scarce. 

It is high time—or probably past 
the time—when we should take a long 
look at distribution costs. Is our in- 
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113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. surralo, NY. 




















Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with 


ANGELIT E—cake flour 


cook! 


E KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KING —cracker sponge flour 


GRAHA 


M KING—| 00% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


dustry basically sound when we drive 
into market places today and see 
three or four or five routemen— 
three or four or five delivery units— 
serving one store with $10 or even 
$50 worth of baked foods a day? 

Should we not take a long look, 
after accurate platform prices are 
established, at solving our distribu- 
tion problems by setting up a reason- 
able platform price and promoting 
the idea of food outlets picking up 
their own bread? In 1957 38% of the 
grocery business was done through 
national chains, leaving 62% avail- 
able for wholesale bakers. But, mcre 
surprising is the fact that 44% of 
this 62% is controlled by voluntary 
affiliated grocers. Are we, the ma- 
jors in the industry, to be satisfied 
quarreling over a mere 18% of the 
market, or are we to take a broader 
view? 


Only One Step 


Some plants have set up their own 
delivery organization separated from 
production by incorporation. This may 
be good, but it is only one step up. 

Take, as an example, a baker hav- 
ing a market of 17¢ a 1 lb. loaf. His 
outside costs are about 36% or 37%, 
including stale losses. 

A realistic discount to a grocer ora 
grocer group to pick up the merchan- 
dise at the platform at a discount of 
30% with no stale would mean that 
his platform price would be 17¢ less 
30%, or 11.9¢. Through such an ar- 
rangement the bakers’ profit is im- 
proved by 6% or 7%. 

In turn, the grocer group, buying 
at 11.9¢ a loaf, plus distribution in 
volume, would have an item which it 
could price in competition with chain 
activities. In any event, according to 
your local conditions, don’t be satis- 
fied with your present position; dig— 
and at least do—everything possible 
to minimize your selling and delivery 
costs. 

I realize that there are many bugs 
which must be eliminated from such 
a plan. But I am sure that leaders 
in the baking industry are thinking 
in new terms such as this to reduce 
the present high cost of distribution. 

There are changes involving the 
investment of large amounts of capi- 
tal by many bakers in new equip- 
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TROPHY—Mrs. Roy R. Peters, Lake- 


land, Fla., receives the president’s 
golf trophy for her husband from 
Benson L. Skelton, Southern Bakers 
Assn. president, at the 45th annual 
SBA convention. At the left is Mrs, 
F. B. Evers, Sr., Nashville, Tenn,, 
chairman of the ladies committee of 
the convention. At the right is F. B, 
Evers, Sr., who presided at the lunch- 
eon during which the trcephy was 
presented. 


ment, etc. It means new advertising 
programs. It means thinking in new 
dimensions. We have had these rey- 
olutionary changes before. There 
were problems when bread was first 
wrapped, sliced, twisted and then ce]- 
lophane wrapped. But they all en- 
abled the baking industry to forge 
ahead! 

Now we face new changes, and the 
leaders will not wait to see what 
their competition is going to do. They 
are out there right now making plans 
so they will be the first in their 
markets with the new changes that 
lie ahead. The changes to be favored 
by the consumer will motivate her to 
buy more baked products and less of 
the products which are eaten to re- 
place them. 


It is true thaat many bakers are 
bewildered, but let us not be fearful 
in undertaking the new, the different, 
the exciting. Perhaps it can be 
summed up in the word “change.” 
It is almost instinctive among us all 
to resist anything that smacks of the 
word change. It makes some of us 
fearful and yet, to others, the word 
change invites a challenge. The lead- 

(Turn to LANGE SPEECH, page 21) 
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BOARD MEETING—The board of governors of the Southern Bakers Asst. 
met during SBA’s 45th annual convention at St. Petersburg, Fla. They are, 
seated, left to right: Benson L. Skelton, Atlanta, Ga., president; Donald Smith, 
Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala., chairman of the board; O. L. Allen, Flowers 
Baking Co., Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.; standing, left to right: R. W. Wester 
strom, Colonial Baking Co., Atlanta; William P. McGough, McGough Bakeries 
Corp., Birmingham, Ala.; Hugh P. Wasson, Jr., Ideal Baking Co., Huntsville, 
Ala.; G. G. Grant, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta; Paul A. Jones, Jones 
Bakeries, Inc., Winston-Salem, N.C.; Cesar Medina, Holsum Bakers, Ine, 
Tampa, Fla.; Roy R. Peters, Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla, and 
A. G. Peeler, Jr., Bamby Bakers, Salisbury, N.C. 
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These finely corrugated, precision-adjusted mill rolls turn 
continually year-in and year-out—just one of the 


many steps in the production of the world’s finest flour. 


The Kansas Milling Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

















PIKES PEAR 


for more sales—use Fleischmann’s Frozen Fruits 


Consult your Fleischmann 
man about additional 
benefits you can get—in 
Merchandising aid and 
Production help. 


Fieischmann freezes only fruit 
which meets rigid baking spec- 
ifications established by The 
Fleischmann Laboratories. That’s 
why Fleischmann’s Frozen Fruits 
retain true fruit flavor and color to 


produce better pies every time. Pie 
fillings made with Fleischmann’s 
Frozen Fruits have that “‘special’’ 
appetite appeal that means satis- 
fied customers for you... and 
repeat business. 


Y & Ne 
HMeischnnann is First 
... in frozen fruits for bakery needs 
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ers look at change as a challenge to 
their «ability to be successful, and 
realize that they must take another 
step forward. They do not always 
succeed but they do forge ahead! 
Start thinking of change in this 
manner, and you, too, will be able 
to go further. Everyone who has ever 
been successful has thought this way. 
Why don’t we, in the baking industry, 
do the same? Let’s forget about 
blaming the other guy for the way 
things are and for the spot we're in. 
Let’s face facts, let’s look at our 
present predicament, let’s find a way 
out; but above all, let’s get moving! 


Hard Decisions 


I realize that to some bakers mar- 
keting decisions are hard to make. 
They are decisions we try to put off 
until tomorrow, waiting to see what 
the competition may do to provide 
“ys” with a clue to the road we 
should take. Actually, marketing de- 
c‘sions are not hard to make. Our 
approach in forming these decisions 
makes them seem tough. 


When you have the facts and have 
taken the time to sit down and hon- 
estly appraise them, you will find 
that the marketing decisions will take 
care of themselves; your careful 
analysis will point to the decisions 
which you must make. 

Summing up, your marketing de- 
cisions should always be based on 
this thought: You want your custo- 
mers to buy the best quality prod- 
ucts your organization is capable of 
making, sold by the efforts of an or- 
ganized, enthused sales organization, 
and advertised so that enough people 
are motivated to buy your product. 
The end result of this is a better 
sales picture for your bakery. 

In addition to profits, the morale 
of your organization is lifted to the 
level where your employees feel man- 
agement is progressive and that they 
are with a forward-moving, winning 
company. This, however, will never 
happen unless you really work at it. 
If you are a leader, you must see 
the whole picture. Management which 
only sees part of the whole picture 
can never be the leader. To be a 
leader, you must at least understand 
the entire operation, including pro- 
duction, advertising, merchandising 
and organization, but not necessarily 
be able to do each of these in detail. 

A leader must know where he is 
going. If you do not have a goal, or 
a target, there is no incentive to 
mobilize all of your efforts and tal- 
ents toward that end. If you do not 





Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN x GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 
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LA GRANGE MILLS 
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know where you are going—how can 
you possibly get there! 

Too many of our plants lack lead- 
ership because they fail to establish 
goals for their organizations. Oddly 
enough, when business is good, we do 
less planning. When we suffer re- 
verses in volume and profits, man- 
agement then tries to institute pan- 
icky leadership, which usually leads 
nowhere. 

How many cther industries run on 
a more or less day to day planning 
basis? Our most successful corpor- 
ations plan years ahead. Very often 
they include radical new procedures 
in their plans. New procedures have 
made our industries and our country 
so great. All too often, in the baking 
industry, our management has failed 
to step out boldly with new proce- 
dures, new designs and new merchan- 
dising concepts. We have been afraid 
to be creative—we have tended to 
be followers. Then we suffer while 
trying to catch up with the leaders. 


Plan Carefully 


Good planning should include care- 
ful evaluation of capital expenditures 
for new equipment, with accurate es- 
timates as to what these expendi- 
tures will produce in economies. 

Good bakery Jeadership should in- 
clude an analysis of the product it- 
self, as well as packaging changes. 
You can choose any number of new 
wraps. position design, a combination 
of both, and many other innovations 
to give your products a new look, a 
new story and a definite sales plus. 

In the merchandising area. bakery 
management should ask itself, “How 
much can we spend and where should 
we spend it? Will we continue to use 
the shopworn method of asking our 
sales manager for an over-all increase 
of so many dollars a week, a route? 
Or before we spend our money, will 
we analyze our market?” 

Progressive bakery management 
should know how the plant compares 
with its competitors, what the mar- 
ket potential for the bakery is, what 
part of that market potential to aim 
for, if the same kind of promotion js 
needed cver the entire area, or if it 
must vary promotions to fit certain 
areas. according to the potentialities 
on each route. Do we set our sights 
on a realistic goal for each salesman 
and each division of routes? Far too 
many times management fails to 
reach its goal because it has too little 
contact with salesmen. When there 
is a promotion going on, management 
must be in on that promotion. In 
many operations management for- 
gets the most imvortant part of team 
work. It fails to develop personal 
contacts with the men who bring in 
the dollars or who can lose the dol- 
lars. 

You may feel I am stressing the 
point too strongly about bakers who 
wait to see what the competition will 
do. It is important to stress this 
point because of the momentous 
changes that are being made in the 
baking industry. There won’t be room 
left for the follcwers in the future. 
Only those who prove their leader- 
ship now will succeed and stay in 
business. 

Let us look at the continuous mix 
process. I believe that in 1954 and 
1955 there were six continuous mix 
units installed in bakeries, and in 
1956 there was only one unit in oper- 








“ROCK RIVER” _ * 
RYE “BLODGETT’S” RYE stckwuesr 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, iInc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








ation. The plant that stayed with 
continuous mix had faith in this proc- 
ess and was willing to plug along un- 
til it was perfected. Today there are 
over 30 continuous mix units in oper- 
ation, and by the end of 1959 there 
will be double that number. 

So far, I have discussed what we 
must do as individuals to be leaders. 
We must all possess the enthusiasm 
to do a job, and be able to instill 
this enthusiasm in others so that 
they, in turn, can put our plans into 
effect. All the people in your organ- 
ization have potentialities. As a lead- 
er, you should be able to instill in 
them the desire to do a top job. You 
must inspire in your associates the 
feeling that they are on a team, a 
team which is out to win all the 
points. When your entire organiza- 
tion feels this way, there is nothing 
that can stop it. You have it moving, 
you have it rolling on to the goal, it 
is out there pitching and winning for 
you. 

We have spent millions of dollars 
in production, sales and distribution, 
but how much have we spent on 
training our personnel? 

Isn’t it true that John Dough has 
the same type of equipment and 
uses the same ingredients as the 
baker who is on the defensive? How- 
ever, John Dough has _ probably 
trained his personnel so that every 
man in his plant is a specialist at 
his job. 

A training program will motivate 
your personnel. Motivation is noth- 
ing more or less than a _ positive 
force to get your employees to do a 
better job. And I might add, that 
this training applies to all depart- 
ments, and the administrative group 
is not exempt. 

To have a winning organization 
you must be a man with ideas. You 
must have the ability to follow 
through. If an idea proves to be in- 
effective, drop it and move on to an- 
other one. As you grow in experience. 
you are killing off old ideas and 
giving birth to new ones. Don’t ever 
let old ideas clutter your mind to the 
point where you no longer think in 
terms of the new. That, I am afraid, 
is the difficulty which many of us 
find hard to overcome. We allow too 
many of our old ideas to run the 
show for us, and we can’t get out of 
the groove. We do not take into 
consideration the new forces that 
are beginning to remold our markets. 


New forces mean new approaches. 
New ideas are the lifeblood of a 
successful operation, and the man 
who leads can be instrumental in 
making that lifeblood good, healthy 
red blood. The decision rests with 
you—will you lead—or will you lag? 
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of course, placed me in a very im- 
portant executive position. I am very 
proud of this progress in our com- 
pany; and I always like to feel the 
fact that my father owned the com- 
pany did not influence my progress 
too greatly. 

Speaking of my father, Gordon 
Smith, a good many of us present 
consider him the grand old man of 
the baking business and “the Daddy 
of the Allied Trades,” but you might 
also be interested to know that he is 
one of the founders of SBA. A group 
of southern bakers organized the as- 
sociation some 45 years ago and elect- 
ed Ogden’s father, Gus Geilfuss, first 
president. Pop was the second presi- 
dent, and brother Roy served some 
time in the ’30s, I think. I mention 

(Turn to SBA CHAIRMAN, page 27) 
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New Produets 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 





No. 4293—Machine 
For Packaging 
Hayssen Manufacturing Co. has in- 
troduced its new RT packaging ma- 
chine, designed io provide automatic 
packaging of non-uniform products 
and goods that are regularly hand 
wrapped or machine wrapped with 
support. A new method of forming 
the package independent of the item 
being wrapped permits use of the 
machine for products of various sizes. 
Any heat sealing material may be 
used. As the material is pulled toward 
the back sealer, the film is naturally 
folded over the product. Height of 
package is adjusted with a finger 
wheel that raises or lowers the back 
sealing bars. For details, check No. 
4293 on the coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 4294—Biseuit 
Moulding Machine 


A new portable, rotary biscuit 
moulding machine, which offers pro- 
duction bakers maximum sanitation 
features with a minimum of mainten- 
ance effort, is announced by the Food 
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Machinery Division of Baker Perkins, 
Inc. Although the machine is of the 
high speed type, it is designed to 
service ovens of any length, and is 
capable of producing all types of bis- 
cuits of the shortbread variety. Be- 
sides low hopper height for easy load- 
ing, its chief innovations include open 
areas under the apron and rollers to 
provide complete accessibility for 
cleaning, completely removable stain- 
less steel hopper, hinged hopper ex- 
tension which also can be lifted for 
cleaning, and a greatly simplified 
system for knife adjustments. For de- 
tails, check No. 4294 on the coupon 
and mail to this publication. 
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No. 4295—Slicer 


For Rolls. Buns 


Introduction of a light-weight, dur- 
able roll and bun slicer to the baking 
industry and its allied-fields has been 
announced by Roydon Manufacturing 


Co. Designed to slice all types of 
rolls and buns, including hamburger 
and wiener buns, tea biscuits, cream 
puffs, eclairs and other specialty 
baked products individually or in 
clusters, the unit’s capacity is limited 
only by the operator’s efficiency in 
feeding the machine, the manufactur- 
er states. Constant spring tension is 
maintained on the upper chute guide. 
Three simple adjustments set the unit 
for a variety of roll heights, widths 
and cut positions, the manufacturer 
claims. Total weight of the unit is 65 
lb.; shipping weight is 80 lb. For ad- 
ditional information, check No. 4295 
on the coupon, clip and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 4296—Bakery 
Display Cases 

Frigid Igloo Manufacturing Corp. 
has introduced matched, self-con- 
tained, high temperature and low 
temperature display cases for baker- 
ies, among other stores. The cases 
have glass tops to provide the sales 
clerk with clear visibility of the cus- 
tomers’ selections of products. It is 





claimed that the two cases will pro- 
vide the average bakery with all the 
display refrigeration equipment need- 
ed. The cases are available in single 
units, high or low temperature, and 
are finished in white, stainless steel or 
color to match present equipment. 
They are of all-welded steel construc- 
tion throughout, with automatic de- 
frosting in the freezer section only. 
For details, check No. 4296 on the 
coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 4297—Tahble 
For Retail Bakers 


. 
~ 


~ 


al 


Anetsberger Brothers recently an- 
nounced the manufacture of a full 
production bakery table that brings 
many advantages of automatic oper- 
ation to the retail baker heretofore 
enjoyed only by large production bak- 
ers. This Anets SMT-6-DC can be 
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equipped with die-cut and disc-type 
cutters. The unit sheets and cuts the 
dough accurately and, when equipped 
with Anets accessories, converts 
numerous hand operations into auto- 
matic production. Anets standard ac- 
cessories, such as the cross roller, 
oiler, cinnamon duster, paste spread- 
er, rotary flour brush and roll winder, 
can all be utilized with this table. A 
special all-purpose hydraulic drive js 
optional equipment, providing varia- 
ble belt speeds from 1.5 ft. up to 45 
ft. min. Speeds can be set so that two 
men or up to six men can operate 
the machine. The firm claims it js 
ideal for cinnamon rolls, squares, long 
Johns, coffee cakes, triangles, bear 
claws and doughnuts. It moulds wiener 
rolls, sticks and bread pieces up to 
24 in. long (no round) without the 
use of extra pressure boards. For fur- 
ther information and descriptive cir- 
cular, check No. 4297 on the coupon, 
clip and mail to this publication. 


No. 4298—Bread 
Wrapping Machine 


Use of conventional polyethylene 
film in automatic bread wrapping op- 
erations is now commercially possible 
on improved National BW-7 machines 
manufactured by the National Bakery 
Division of Package Machinery Co, 
The improved National BW-7 ma- 
chines are designed so that the same 
machine will handle polyethylene, 
standard heat sealing cellophane or 





waxed wrapping materials. To con- 
vert BW-7 machines now in use to 
handling polyethylene, specially de- 
signed assemblies and parts are avail- 
able which become an integral part 
of the machine. Either plain or print- 
ed polyethylene film can be used with 
or without inner band identification. 
Conventional billboard end labels are 
recommended for end _ identification 
and easy opening. For details, check 
No. 4298 on the coupon, clip and mail 
to this publication. 


No. 4300—Bakers’ 
Ingredient Catalog 


Dodge and Olcott, Inc., has made 
available its new price catalog of es- 
sential oils, aromatic chemicals and 
specialties, flavor bases, certified col- 
ors and dry soluble seasonings. Prices, 
brief descriptions and general infor- 
mation are included, as well as ad- 
dresses and phone numbers of the 
various branch offices. Copies are 
available upon request. Check No. 
4300 on the coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 4301—Formula 
For Freneh Sour 


A comparatively new ingredient for 
producing the California-type of sour 
French bread is now available from 
Lake Shore Products. This ingredient 
can also be used for the production 
of the milder types of French and 
Vienna breads and rolls, as well as 
their counterparts in “Brown 2 
Serve” style. The ingredient is LSP- 
French Sour, and the company claims 
that it reproduces the same results 
obtained by making an_ overnight 
sponge. LSP-French Sour is merely 
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LOOK, MR.BREDENBUTTER-.- 
WE WON AN AWARD! 
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WITHOUT DRINKWATER 
FLOUR! WHAT WAS IT FoR = 



















































































BECAUSE OUR HAND-CROCHETED 
BREAD WRAPPER WAS THE. 


Most ORIGINAL DESIGN OF 
THE YEAR 
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IT LAD 














MORAL: You can drop a few stitches 
on your bread wrapper and still 
win awards when you specify the truly 
uniform flour... 
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DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 
A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 
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added directly to the dough, dispens- 
ing with the process of making a 
sour dough. It does not require the 
extra long proof time that the sour 
dough process does, say the manu- 
facturers. LSP-French Sour is packed 
in 100 lb. bags, and is white, free- 
flowing and not supposed to spoil or 
deteriorate while standing. Check No. 
4301 on the coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 4306—Plant 
Sanitation Tools 


Unusual sanitation aids such as a 
pipe swab for applying residual insec- 
ticide to overhead pipes, an all-metal, 
extended trigger mouse, snaptrap, an 
air-powered hand vacuum cleaner and 
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a special light to repel birds from 
warehouses are a few of the sanita- 
tion tools available from the Ameri- 
can Sanitation Institute, a division of 
the Huge Co., Inc. All are described 
in a catalog which the institute pub- 
lishes. The Huge Co. is the parent 
division of ASI, which provides sani- 
tation consulting services for food 
processing and handling operations 
across the country. As part of this 
work, ASI representatives are con- 
stantly on the alert to field test and 
choose unusual new sanitation tools 
or methods which will overcome spe- 
cific sanitation hazards in bakeries 
and other food processing plants. For 
a copy of the catalog, check No. 4306 
on the coupon, clip and mail. 
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No. 4299—Package 
For Bread Display 


Pollock Paper Corp. has developed 
a new packaging idea for bakers to 
use in wrapping bread for restaurants. 
Essentially, Pollock has created a 
standard design with the printing fac- 
ing both ends of the wrapper—when 
the loaf is broken apart at the middle 
and each half stood on end the copy 
and illustrations will be upright and 
readable. Basis for this new design, 
of course, is the fact that many res- 





taurants break open or cut open the 
sandwich bread package in the cen- 
ter and stand the two ends upright 
where, in many establishments, it is 
generally in full view of the custo- 


mers. Pollock uses this method of 
cutting and standing the loaves as a 
promotional display of the National 
Restaurant Assn. slogan, “trEAT Out 
More Often.” The designs are avail- 
able in color combinations and can 
be personalized with brand names and 
other copy. Additional information 
and samples may be obtained by sim- 
ply checking No. 4299 on the coupon, 
clipping and mailing to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 4304—W oven, 
Rotary Belting 


Voss Belting & Specialty Co. has 
introduced a woven lapless, rotary 
machine belting especially suitable for 
the biscuit and cracker industry. It 
is completely uniform in thickness 
throughout and has a specially woven 
surface that pulls rotary goods gently 
from the die. The company claims 
that this belting handles high short- 
ening content and very thin goods 
with minimum scrap loss. On the 
basis of production line tests con- 
ducted in major plants throughout the 
country, Voss woven, lapless rotary 
machine belting has a normal pro- 
duction life expectancy 3 to 4 times 
that of sewn, endless rotary machine 
belting, the company claims. It is 
available in widths up to 77 in. in any 
length in cotton, nylon, linen or 
ramie, and can be coated or impreg- 
nated. For details, check No. 4304 on 
the coupon, clip and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 4305—Fibre 
Drums for Economy 


Armour & Co. is encouraging bak- 
ers and food processors to switch 
from steel to fibre drums when order- 
ing bulk lard and shortening, and is 
billing shipments in fibre drums at a 
saving in cost to the customer under 
the price for steel drums. Armour 
officials claim that the saving in fibre 
drums is enough to offset the resale 
value of the emptied steel drums. 
Leading Armour shortenings now 
available in fibre drums include Tex, 
a completely hydrogenated shortening 
for baking, deep fat frying and gen- 
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eral baking; Kre-Mit, an all-purpose 
hydrogenated shortening, and Sim, a 
high-absorption shortening. A folder 
showing how to handle, open, dispense, 
clean and store fibre drums is avail- 
able. Simply check No. 4305 on the 
coupon, clip and mail to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 4303—Standard 
Tote Bins 


Tote System, Inc., announces the 
inclusion of magnesium Tote Bins as 
standard items in its equipment line. 
Formerly, bins fabricated of mag- 
nesium were considered special or- 
ders. Despite the availability of four 
different materials of construction, 
however — aluminum, carbon steel, 
stainless steel and now magnesium— 
90% of all Tote Bins in use are fab- 
ricated of aluminum. As with its 
other bins, the magnesium containers 
are available in five sizes, 42. 74, 90, 
98 and 110 cu. ft. capacities. Other 
special sizes may be fabricated on re- 
quest. For details, check No. 4303 on 
the coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 4307—Booklet 
On Bulk Installation 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., is of- 
fering to bakers and others a four- 
page, illustrated booklet describing in 
detail, with pictures and diagrams, 
the bulk flour system installed at Con- 
tinental Baking Co.’s Wonder Bread 
plant in Beverly Hills, Cal. The sys- 
tem is the West’s first automatically 
operated, outdoor storage, carload 
delivery bulk flour system, states 
Sprout-Waldron. The booklet includes 
a schematic drawing of the movement 
of flour from the Airslide cars to the 
storage tanks and from the storage 
tanks to the plant. Copies of the bul- 
letin may be obtained by marking No. 
4307 on the coupon, clipping and mail- 
ing to this publication. 


Also Available 


No. 4271—Oven catalog, J. H. Day 
Co. 
No. 4272 — Bakers’ 


mitt, Singer 
Glove Mfg. Co. 
No. 4273— Tape dispenser, Kiwi 


Coders. 

No. 4274—Materials handling book- 
let, Fuller Co. 

No. 4275— Carrier for 
Walton-March. 

No. 4276—Wrapper, Cello-Masters, 
Inc. 

No. 4277— Bun Pans, Ekco Engi- 
neering Co. 

No. 4278—Magnifier, S. B. Logan 
& Co. 

No. 4279—Pan Set, Ekco Engineer- 
ing Co. 

No. 4280—Packaged Sponge, Ivers- 
Lee Co. 


supplies, 


No. 4281 — Pizza Oven, Faulds 
Oven & Equipment Co. 
No. 4282 — Enrichment Booklet, 


Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 4283 — Dry-Flo Car, General 
American Transportation Corp. 

No. 4284—Bread Ingredient, Atlas 
Powder Co. 

No. 4285 — Wheat Starch, Huron 
Milling Division, Hercules Powder Co. 

No. 4286—Processing Bulletin, Wil- 
mot Castle Co. 

No. 428%7—Teflon coating, Cadillac 
Plastic & Chemical Co. 

No. 4288 — Oven Gun, Ramco 
Equipment Co. 

No. 4289—Polyethylene Kit, West- 
ern Waxide Division, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. 

No. 4290—Sterilizing Ovens, Des- 
patch Oven Co. 

No. 4291 — Log Book, Truckers 
Specialty Printing Co., Inc. 

No. 4292—Business Leasing, Foun- 
dation: for Management Research. 
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SBA CHAIRMAN 


yntinued from page 21) 





this because the association has cer- 
tainly been kind in offering the hon- 
ors to us Smiths. 

Under the leadership of our capable 
president, Benson Skelton, our asso- 
ciation has a program that is vital 
to the baking industry. 

This meeting here in ‘‘the Sunshine 
City” of St. Petersburg, where we 
gather together and meet our friends 
and competitoz:s, swap ideas and, we 
hope, improv2 our competitive rela- 
tions . . . is good! 

Our production conference in At- 
Janta in the fall is getting more im- 
portant every year, and is a highly 
successful activity. 

Forward Moves 

The association’s sponsorship of the 
grain rate case has meant savings of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
our industry; and our support of the 
baking department at Florida State 
University is a forward looking move- 
ment aimed at bringing up the level 
of the industry in the years to come. 

I am sure you will learn from our 
president that while the association 
has no pressing financial problems, all 
of us are always looking for more 
moral support, and moral support 
comes from increased membership 
and from increased attention to ac- 
tivities. For these we need your help 
in talking up membership in the asso- 
ciation and promoting increased at- 
tendance. 

As an association, we must stand 
together to carry on for the good of 
the entire industry, recognizing and 
meeting the challenges that lie ahead 
and working together toward solution 
of the problems facing us now and 
that will face us in the future. 

In the short time that is left me 
today I would like to take off my 
baker’s cap and talk to you as an 
American citizen. I am going to place 
this little flag here on the desk as a 
reminder to you and to me that in 
our daily activities we often get so 
involved in our own problems that we 
forget that the most important thing 
to all of us Americans is the future of 
these great U.S. in which we “all” 
are fortunate enough to live. America 
has proved up to now that Democracy 
and the profit system do work! And 
they are far better than Socialism or 
Communism. We are threatened in 
America and, in my opinion, we are 
at a crucial crossroads, menaced by 
the creeping paralysis of Socialism 
and Inflation. 

I would like to add my voice to that 
of the thinking people of this country 
and suggest that each of us become 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











CODING AND MARKING 

Code Stee and marking machines for the flour 

milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 

Ders, ci and hk , etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 

27 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 
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To bake the best... 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 
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a one-man-crusader against socialism 
and inflation. I am not going to at- 
tempt to be an economist and point 
out the dangers of these two enemies 
that can sap the lifeblood of our 
country and everything it stands for. 
But, I am going to ask you to let 
your representatives in government 
know in no uncertain terms that you 
do not favor more spending without 
tax support, more government entry 
into business and local affairs, even 
though at the time it seems these 
particular programs might be good 
for you. 
Less Centralization 

In a day when both cities and states 
have turned their backs upon inde- 
pendence and the time-tested theories 
behind self-support and are looking 
to the federal government for aid... 
in a day when more and more cen- 
tralization has become the keynote of 
progress ... we must discontinue our 
apathetic attitudes. To compromise 
our position now may help sound the 
death knell for free enterprise within 
the next decade. For if the present 
unsound trend continues, the govern- 
ment’s paternal, helping hand can be- 
come an iron one exercising complete 
control. To paraphrase a familiar quo- 
tation, ‘‘No Man Is An Island.’ He is 
a part of the land. When something 
happens to one of us, it happens to 
all. Gentlemen, it is time to take a 
stand. Let us all leave this meeting 
with renewed determination that we 
will do everything in our power to 
fight the socialists who will ruin our 
economy and the inflationists who 
have never failed . . . once they get a 
grip on a country . to start the 
printing presses going and lower the 
monetary value until sound values 
are wrecked. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank our 
General chairman, Barney Evers, and 
the allied association and all the 
members of the various committees 
who have worked so hard to arrange 
a very excellent program of entertain- 
ment for this convention. I know that 
you will show your appreciation of 
their efforts by becoming a part of 
these activities and enjoying yourself 
to the fullest extent. 
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PRIZE WINNERS 
SOUTHERN BAKERS ASSN. 
45th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


DOOR PRIZES 


W. Hugh Adcock, H. C. Brill, Gover C. Long 
and James Taggart. 


PUTTING-ON-THE-GREEN 
Men: First prize, L. C. Pharo; second, Fred 
Morgan; third (tied), H. E. Kitchen, C. H. 
Schupp; ladies: First, Mrs. Charles Sanford; 
second, Mrs. A. G. Peeler; third (fied), Mrs. 
F. B. Evers, Sr., Mrs. A. G. Gleason 


SHUFFLEBOARD 
Men (doubles): First, George Lostroh and 
Charles Sanford; second, James Graham and 
James South; ladies (doubles): First, Mrs. E. 
B. Nicolait and Mrs. Fred Hachtel; second, 
Mrs. Kermit Murphy and Mrs. L. M. Murphy. 


GOLF TOURNAMENT 

Top prize for best golfer (president's tro- 
phy), Roy Peters; bakers low net (Calloway 
handicap), Donald Smith; lowest number of 
putts, Rea Todd; closest to No. 8 pin, Russell 
Knepp; highest score, F. B. Evers, Jr.; biind 
bogey, Louis Rudolph; mystery hole, Jack 
Buchanan. 

Ladies: Best golfer, Mrs. C. F. Kinder; low 
net, Mrs. E. F. Heberling; low putts, Mrs. Bert 
Frields; closest to No. 8 pin, Miss Margaret 
Smith. 

Allieds: Best golfer, Jerry Debs; highest 
score, Ed Acuff; low net (Calloway handicap) 
(tied), Tom Eggers and Jack Huddleston; low 
putts, Al Bundy; blind bogey, Tom Lee; mystery 
hole, Fred Porter. 
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NEW SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

SAN FRANCISCO—Roy H. Grun- 
dy has been appointed Chicago sales 
representative for the Western Wax- 
ide Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. A graduate of Purdue Univer- 
sity with a degree in packaging, Mr. 
Grundy has had four years’ experi- 
ence in the packaging field. 
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What sells baked foods? (NO. 5 IN A SERIES) 


“MR. PILLSBURY” 
AT YOUR SERVICE! 


The Pillsbury bakery salesman funnels 
valuable information from many specialized 
departments to bakers everywhere 








Procurement question? Count on your Pillsbury sales- 
man to advise you wisely on when to buy and how 
long to book for. He’s backed by Pillsbury’s Business 
Analysis Department—specialists who constantly 
analyze data from all parts of the country to keep 
abreast of trends. This data includes information on 
crops, industry conditions and price fluctuations. 
These business specialists keep your ‘‘Mr. Pillsbury” 
fully informed at all times. 






































"New Crop” trouble? Talk to the Pillsbury salesman. He’ll demon- 
strate how Pillsbury’s constant testing, careful wheat blending 
and special crop transition program have eliminated new year 
variations in many bakers’ production. He’s confident . . . because 
Pillsbury Quality Control backs him all the way. 


Want new sales, product ideas? Other specialists behind the Pills- 
bury salesman develop and test new products for bakers, design 
colorful sales aids, come up with new promotional events. Count 
on the salesman, too, for help in tailoring the promotion to your 
bakery. It’s all part of the complete service every Pillsbury 
salesman offers to help bakers sell more . . . and sell profitably. 
Truly “Mr. Pillsbury” is constantly at your service. 


Production problem? The baker can ask the salesman 
(his own “Mr. Pillsbury’’) for help from a technical 
serviceman. These baking specialists are constantly visit- 
ing bakeries across the U.S., helping solve problems, 
observing new trends. 


Too much work, too few hands? Maybe a bakery mix 
is the answer. The Pillsbury salesman has an interesting 
story on how production problems can be eased through 
use of mixes. Pillsbury produces a complete line of pre- 
cision-blended mixes at Springfield—in one of the most 
modern plants of its kind in the world. 


XXXX 


: Pillsbury’ 


_"* baking 


... Your partner in building sales 
The Pillsbury Company, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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‘“Mr. American Farmer” was selected to represent all the farmers . 
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Field to Flour.” d 
“Yes Sir!”? ‘“‘“Mr. American Farmer’ come along on a tour 

and follow your grain, see the care the King Midas People take : 

as they speed it on its way to the completed product. ti 

King Midas depends on quality—to do this we work closely a 

with farmers, agricultural agents and 4-H groups. a 
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Higher First Quarter 
Earnings Reported 
By Standard Brands 


NEW YORK — Net income of 
Standard Brands, Inc., for the first 
three months of 1959 amounted to $3,- 
996 224, an increase of 4.6% over 
the first quarter of 1958, Joel S. 
Mitchell, president, has announced. 
This was equivalent, after preferred 
dividend requirements, to $1.16 a 
share on 3 285,792 average outstand- 
ing shares of common stock. Net 
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income for the first three months 
of 1958 was $3,819,542, or $1.11 a 
share on 3,266,107 average outstand- 
ing shares. 


Net sales totaled $131,935,752, com- 
pared with the record high sales of 
$132,705,558 reported for the first 
quarter of 1958. Lower selling prices 
in important product lines more than 
accounted for the decrease in dollar 
sales, as physical volume, on an over- 
all basis, increased. The figures in- 
clude all subsidiaries operating in the 
U.S. and Canada. 

Sales of the nonconsolidated for- 
eign subsidiaries, stated in U.S. dol- 
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lars, were $6,120,156, and income was 
$186,757. Corresponding sales and in- 
come for the first three months of 
1958 were $6,388,464 and $264,797, 
respectively. The lower sales and in- 
come reflect the decline in exchange 
values of various currencies. 

At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, a quarterly dividend of 65¢ 
a share was declared on the common 
stock, payable June 15 to stockhold- 
ers of record May 15. The quarterly 
dividend of 8714¢ a share on the pre- 
ferred stock also was declared, pay- 
able June 15 to stockholders of rec- 
ord June 1. 








Virginia H. Marx 


AIB Appoints 
Virginia H. Marx 
Staff Nutritionist 


CHICAGO—The consumer service 
department of the American Institute 
of Baking has appointed Miss Vir- 
ginia H. Marx, formerly of St. Louis, 
to the position of field staff nutrition- 
ist for AIB’s west central area. Miss 
Marx will headquarter at Minneapo- 
lis, and is an experienced dietitian 
with considerable hospital back- 
ground. 

Miss Marx will carry on the nutri- 
tion education program of the de- 
partment in Minnesota, Iowa, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Wy- 
oming, Colorado and Montana. She 
will work with the medical and den- 
tal professions, with nurses, public 
health authorities, with the Red Cross, 
extension personnel, educators and 
with school lunch programs. 

Before joining the institute staff, 
Miss Marx had been the assistant di- 
rector of therapeutic dietetics at Duke 








University Hospital. She also served 
with the Washington University Clin- 
ic in St. Louis. At Barnes Hospital, 
also in St. Louis, she served her diet- 
etic internship and was a therapeutic 
dietitian. 

Miss Marx is a graduate of Mills 
College, Cal., with a B.A. degree in 
dietetics and institutional administra- 
tion. She has an M.S. degree in foods 
and nutrition from Colorado State 
University, and did additional gradu- 
ate work under a graduate assistant- 
ship at the University of Wisconsin, 
working on the bacteriology of frozen 
foods. While at Colorado State, Miss 
Marx received scientific scholastic 
recognition through election to Sigma 
Xi. She also is a member of the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists, the 
American Dietetic Assn., the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Assn. and of 
Sigma Delta Epsilon. 
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Officers Reelected 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.—Alfred Sieradz- 
ki of the Valley Baking Co., Syra- 
cuse, has been reelected president of 
the Central New York Bakers Assn. 
Also continuing in office are Robert 
Anderson of Elk Bakery, vice presi- 
dent, and Chester Lubak of National 
Yeast Corp., secretary. Newly elected 
treasurer of the group is Philip Ad- 
ler of Killius Bakery. 
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HUNTER flour quality/is not dépendent on the whims 
of Nature or the coursé of wheat prices. Our huge stor- 
age facilities permit/careful/selection of the choicest 
wheats as they afé marketed. And they are safely 
stored to give HUNTER/flours a full measure of top 
baking quality all the year around. 
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May 

May 5-7—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., spring meeting, Williamsburg 
Lodge, Williamsburg, Va.; sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Fiotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. Ja- 
busch, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bakers 
Week; information from: Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Ill. 

May 30-June 1—Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn., Bedford Springs Hotel, 
Bedford, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. 
Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


June 


June 7-9—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

June 7-9—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
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Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 

June 27-30—New Hampshire - Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., Wentworth Hall, 
Jackson, N.H.; sec., Earl MacDonald, 
Woodstock, Vt. 


July 


July 9-12 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Mrs. Edward R. Johnson, 611 
Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W. 
Va. 


September 

Sept. 5-7—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Western Skies 
Hotel, Albuquerque, N.M.; sec., R. J. 
L. Kilgore, 319 S. First St., Albu- 
querque, N.M. 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 18-22— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., retail bakers 
convention and exhibition, Shelburne 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Mich- 
ael Herzog, Standard Brands, Inc., 48 





ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














© Domestic and Export Millers. 

© Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. 
©@ New. . . complete quality control and 
baked products laboratory. 






a la 
Spokane Mill 


entennial mitts, inc. 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 


* 


© Complete line of fine quality 

Bakers’ Flours. 
© Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 








Portiand Crown Division 





MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE, MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE | 
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Cleremont Ave., North Brunswick, 
NJ. : 

Sept. 20-21—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau Claire, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 26-27 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting, Town House, 
Omaha, Neb.; sec., Louis F. O’Kon- 
ski, 1806 Chicago St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-21—American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIll.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 18, Conn. 

Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Mae 
G. Greechie, 120 Boylston St., Boston 
16, Mass. 


1960 


January 


Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


April 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HONORED ON RETIREMENT 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.—H. H. Weber, 
manager of the Syracuse branch of 
National Biscuit Co. since 1939, has 
retired after 32 years with the com- 
pany. Mr. and Mrs. Weber were ten- 
dered a retirement dinner by the 


Syracuse Nabisco Club. 





Bemis Constructing 
Plastic Bag Plant 


ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
has announced that it has under con- 
struction a 30,000 sq. ft. plastic bag 
plant at Union City, Cal., south of 
Oakland, to provide better service of 
its polyethylene bags and liners to 
western industry. 

The plant will produce a wide range 
of polyethylene bags, including such 
patented products as Bemis Fine- 
Weld and Flip-Close bags, for a num- 
ber of western industries, including 
food processing. Plans call for the 
plant to begin operations about June 
30. 

James White, superintendent of the 
Bemis plastic package plant at Terre 
Haute, Ind., will be production man- 
ager at Union City. R. K. Wimer, 
West Coast plastic bag special’st, has 
been named sales service manager. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


General Baking 
Net Profit Rises 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board of General 
Baking Co., announced that net profit 
of the company for the 13 weeks 
ended March 28, 1959 (after fed- 
eral income taxes of $552,974), 
amounted to $544,951, equal to 24.1¢ 
a common share after meeting pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. This 
compares with net profit for the cor- 
responding period of 1958 (after fed- 
eral income taxes of $549,439) of $539,- 
005, or 23.7¢ a common share. 





Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


“ote NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 
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Harold R. Magnus 


APPOINTMENT—Harold R. Magnus 
has been appointed as director of 
sanitation for Fuchs Baking Co. of 
South Miami, Fla., according to an 
announcement by J. P. Cash, presi- 
dent of the firm. Mr. Magnus comes 
to the newly-created post after hav- 
ing been with the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, for the past 10 
years as entomologist and field sani- 
tarian. 





Food Technology 
Scholarship Open 


NEW YORK—Dodge & Olcott, Inc. 
has announced plans to present a 
$1,000 scholarship this year to an 
outstanding student to do undergrad- 
uate work in the fields of food tech- 
nology, food engineering or food 
science. 

The scholarship will be awarded 
later this year under the auspices of 
the Institute of Food Technology. To 
qualify, an applicant must be a citi- 
zen of the U.S. or Canada and must 
have completed, prior to the effective 
date of the award, two full years of 
college work at a recognized educa- 
tional institution in either the U.S. 
or Canada. 

Candidates will be judged on over- 
all ability, including scholarship, per- 
sonality, extracurricular activities, 
social adjustment and _ character. 
Judging will be done by a special com- 
mittee of the institute. 

Presentation of a plaque that ac- 
companies the award will be made at 
a meeting of the Northeast Section, 
Institute of Food Technologists. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB Director Speaks 
To Production Club 


DETROIT—Dr. Robert English, di- 
rector of education of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, spoke 
before the April meeting of the De- 
troit Bakery Production Men’s Club. 
Dr. English outlined the demands of 
the baking industry and the allied 
trades for trained personnel, and 
Stressed the importance of new ideas 
and the exchange of ideas. 

Dr. English explained the various 
functions of AIB and how it serves 
the baking industry. He also showed 
the film, “The AIB Story.” 

Mel Burns, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., production club program 
chairman, announced that the May 18 
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E. J. Hekman 
Given High Post 
At United Biscuit 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Edward 
J. Hekman, president and general 
manager of Hekman Biscuit Co., has 
been named executive vice president 
of United Biscuit Co. of America. 

K. F. MacLellan, Sr. of Chicago, 
president of United Biscuit, said in 
the company’s annual report to 
stockholders that Mr. Hekman will 
continue in his posts at Hekman Bis- 
cuit, a division of United, in addition 


to his new appointment. Mr. Hek- 
man’s offices will continue to be in 
Grand Rapids. 

A native of Grand Rapids, Mr. 
Hekman is the third generation mem- 
ber of his family to head the local 
firm. His late grandfather, Edsko 
Hekman, founded the company in 
1893 in the kitchen of his home. His 
son, the late John Hekman, headed 
the firm until his death in 1951, soon 
after the company’s plant at 310 
South Beltline, S.E. was completed. 

Edward Hekman has been presi- 
dent and general manager since his 
father’s death. 
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Utah Retail Bakers 
Announce Officers 


SALT LAKE CITY — New officers 
of the Utah Retail Bakers Assn. were 
named at a recent meeting. They in- 
clude Walter Seiter, Seiter’s Bakery, 
Heber City, president; Clive Grant, 
ZCMI Bakery, Salt Lake City, vice 
president, and Arthur Burt, Albert- 
son's Bakery, treasurer. B. L. Bush- 
man, Standard Brands, Inc., was re- 
named executive secretary. Walter 
Ross of Ardell’s Pastries, Salt Lake 
City, is immediate past president. 
















MEN WITH IDEAS 


Each DCA/CES Man is trained in 
production, sales, merchandising. 
“One call covers all” services...and 
products: Equipment, Mixes, Top- 
pings, Fillings. 


leas and Service to Build 
, SWEET GOODS 


Va , 

~ Complete Plan 
in these 

2 Booklets 


Your DCA/C&S Man has these business-building booklets for 
you. They contain a NEW and TIMELY program for making and 
merchandising Sweet Dough. For instance: 


TAFFY APPLE COFFEE CAKE. Proven consumer acceptance and 
taste appeal...priced for popular consumption. . . perfected 
production efficiency techniques...packaging ideas. ..mer- 
chandising help. . .assured profits. 


DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES INC. 





45 West 36th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


> 


Meeting of the club will feature an 
address on packaging by Rex Pax- 
ton, Sutherland Paper Co. 


In Canada: 


DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES LTD. 
68 Broadview Ave., Toronto, Canada 


CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY, INC, 


F. W. STOCK & SONS INC; 
Rolling Pin Square, Melrose Park, III. 


Hillsdale, Michigan 








Bakery Owner 
With Business, 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — Does 
mixing politics with business hurt 
business? i 

“Definitely not,” declares Ed. V. 
Mead, vice president of Mead’s Bak- 
ery, Inc., Albuquerque, lieutenant 
governor of New Mexico. Mr. Mead 
made his entrance into the arena of 
politics and public office this year. 
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His position as lieutenant governor 
makes him the presiding officer of 
the state Senate and, as such, places 
upon Mr. Mead the responsibility of 
voting when there is a senatorial tie. 

The first vote Mr. Mead was obli- 
gated to cast involved one of the 
most controversial issues to face the 
1959 New Mexico legislature, a right- 


Mixes Political Career 
Finds It Challenging 


to-work proposal, and there were 
predictions that it would have an 
impact on his private bakery busi- 
ness. 

The pros and cons of voluntary 
unionism had been argued across the 
state for months and feelings ran 
high, as in a number of other states. 
Labor was strongly and vociferously 











225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N.Y. San Francisco 1, Cal. Dallas 23,Texas 


ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 


ROLITE 





BROLITE IE 


is a cultured product made 


with butter — subjected to fermentation 
and dehydration. 


BROLITE IA 
is a combination of 
BROLITE 1E (cultured product made 
with butter) reinforced with other 
flavoring materials. 





“ FOR FLAVOR ~ 


PRISER ED Koco rs 





aes. COOKIES. ICINGS. COFFEE — 
PASTRIES, YEAST RAISED SWEET er . 
ILLINGS, TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY BREA 


BROLITE | 


CONTAINS: 


perme COOKIES. ICINGS. COFFEE —_ 
‘ASTRIES. YEAST RAISED SWEET TADS. 
S. TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY BF’ 


CONTAINS. 


Flour, Butter, 


enind 
Lec Corn Syrup. Salt. Milk. Dextrose - 


Re n 
Mhin, Gnd Yeast. These ingredients — 
Subjected to fermentation and dehydran° jorm 
: i 
a ? 10 2 ounces for each pound of flour in oe 
4 an equal amount of liquid for the Brolite 


BROLITE COMPANY: INC: 


242 N. ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
ATLANTA DALLAS ew YORE 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Use 1 ula. 
Flour SymP- 
. orn 
Denton? Sugar, Starch. Leavening. Salt. Butter. > product 
. » Milk, Lecithin. Artifici ont Yeast. yaratio™ 
Part. 4, n. Artificial Flavor. - deh 
NM subjected to fermentation © 


e formula. 





Use one ounce for each pound of flour in th 


ca 
Add an equal amount of liquid for the Brolite 4S 





2542 N. ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
ATLANTA DALLAS new YORE 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 








BROLITE 1A ond IE 
impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 
accentuate the flavor of butter when used 

in formulas containing butter. 
Lowers ingredient cost. 


Packed in drums of 200#, 100#, 
50# and 25# for your convenience 


BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


621 Minna St. 


Seattle 9, Wash. Atlanta 6, Ga. 








2921 S. Haskell Ave. 518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. 
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Ed, V. Mead 


against anything that even remotely 
resembled a right-to-work law. Busi- 
ness and farm groups, on the other 
hand, were just as strongly behind 
the proposal. 

The Senate split 16-16. That put 
Mr. Mead to the test. He voted in 
favor of taking the issue to the 
people. 

Reaction was immediate. Many la- 
bor leaders declared, unofficially, 
that union people would boycott Mr. 
Mead’s products. Individuals, angered 
at the lieutenant governor’s act, or 
pleased at his decision, barraged him 
with letters filled with either vituper- 
ative criticism or lavish praise. Most 
of the critical letters included words 
such as, ‘“‘There’ll be no more Mead’s 
bread in my home.” The other kind 
did not mention his business inter- 
ests. 

In the end, Mr. Mead declared, 
his records showed that bread sales 
were not affected in the least. 

It was rather anticlimactic that a 
short time after all of the furor the at- 
torney general ruled that Mr. Mead’s 
vote was invalid, because the statute 
covering such proposals before the 
Senate required that they be ap 
proved by “the majority of the elect- 





Minnesota Educators 


Praise Film Strip 


MINNEAPOLIS — John J. Ahern, 
Jr., president of Rap-In-Wax Paper 
Co. and co-chairman of the Minnesota 
Bakers Council, reports that the new 
technicolor filmstrip, “Your Daily 
Bread,” is being unanimously praised 
by Minnesota educators. 

The original mailing offering films 
to 400 audio-visual coordinators in 
public schools and colleges pulled 300 
inquiries in the first two weeks. Over 
2,000 students have seen the film. 

Elmer Hoelscher of Standard 
Brands, Inc., secretary of the council, 
reported that reactions to the film 
were highly laudatory. One teacher, 
who had shown the film three times, 
wrote “I don’t think you can improve 
upon this excellent film.” 

The council invites inquiries from 
other industry groups interested in 
distributing material such as this film, 
which is a 40-frame color filmstrip 
telling the history of bread back to 
6,000 B.C., and a step-by-step modern 
bread-making process. 

A printed script with lecture notes 
comes with the film, which is given 
free of charge. Mail requests to Elmer 
Hoelscher, secretary, Minnesota Bak- 
ers Council, 61 S.E. Bedford, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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WHEAT. 
1958 acreage 99.6: “good to excellent” 


Discover for yourself the outstanding baking 
qualities of Nebraska wheat flour. Try it now. 


Nebraska wheat flour has adequate mixing time, 
proper mixing tolerance, high absorption, better 
baking performance and improved loaf quality. 


Year after year, Nebraska Wheat has been consistently 

NOTE— high in quality. Varieties with “good to excellent” ; 
. . " milling and baking characteristics constituted 99.6% of 1] ! 

NEW 27-min. full-color sound film "The Nebraska’s 1958 wheat acreage. Strong gluten varieties 


Last Wheat Crop" available for free show- constituted 64.1% and mellow gluten varieties 35.5%. 


ing on request. 
Specify Nebraska Wheat in your next flour order. \\ \ 
WRITE— .\ 


Nebraska Wheat Commission 
606 Trust Building 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska by Wi 
Always Pick the Leader. . . obras heat 









NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
340 AGRONOMY BUILDING 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, LINCOLN 3, NEBRASKA 


Please send further information about the 
milling and baking qualities of Nebraska Wheat. 


NEBRASKA GRAIN 
IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


606 TRUST §BUILDING 
LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 
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NAME TITLE LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

COMPANY Cooperating with the College of Agriculture 
ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
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ed members of the Senate.” The at- 
torney general opined that, as Mr. 
Mead was. not an elected member of 
the Senate, his vote was invalid. A 
bit of legal hair-splitting some 
thought, but the vote was ruled out 
and a later attempt was beaten down 
in the Senate. 

“All I succeeded in doing was get- 
ting myself disenfranchised,’ Mr. 
Mead said wryly. “Actually,” he add- 
ed, “I voted the way my conviction 
led me. During the campaign I had 
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declared myself in favor of letting 
the people decide the issue.” 

The campaign that Mr. Mead re- 
ferred to actually was two campaigns 
in the spring and fall of 1958. He 
was the victor in a seven-man Demo- 
cratic primary race— New Mexico 
has a 3-1 Democratic registration 
majority. Then in the November 
head-and-head election, Mr. Mead, 
the newcomer, had to oppose a man 
with a name famous in New Mexico 
and now, thanks to television, well- 





You Can Depend Upon 


HUBBARD’S Quality Flours 



















uniformity every shipment. 


HUBBARD MILLING 


Sc o MPAN Y 


Safeguard the uniform, 
superior quality of your 
baked foods with Hubbard 
bakery flours. Every Hubbard 
brand is expertly milled 

from carefully selected wheats 


to give you dependable 


Since 1879 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 





KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 





known in other parts of the country, 
Elfego Baca, a descendant of the 
famed Elfego Baca of frontier fame. 
Also it is almost tradition in New 
Mexico that the lieutenant governor- 
ship goes to a man of Spanish de- 
scent. 

Mr. Mead threw himself into both 
campaigns with characteristic energy 
and with a combination of political 
spirit and business advertising know- 
how, and won both times without 
much trouble. 

Mr. Mead showed during his cam- 
paign that he was not afraid to link 
his business connection with his po- 
litical life. In fact he capitalized on 
it, advertising both Mead’s Fine 
Bread and his campaign for office 
in the same newspaper ads, tele- 
vision and radio commercials and 
political advertising handouts. He 
never passed up an opportunity to 
let people know that he was selling 
both Mead’s Fine Bread and Ed. V. 
Mead, and that he was proud of both 
products. It paid dividends on both 
political and business ends. 

Campaign Planning 

Throughout his campaign, the bak- 
ery executive made it plain that he 
was running as a businessman to 
help bring a business atmosphere 
into the state government. And he 
was vehement in declaring he be- 
lieved more businessmen shou!d take 
time out to serve in public office; 
that politics should not be the realm 
of the professional politician alone. 

Mr. Mead’s most noticeable char- 
acteristic in his enthusiasm. When 
he tackles a job, he does it with the 
zest of a man interested in his work 
and expecting to do a good job. He 
usually does. He has made it. a prac- 
tice to obey four self-imposed laws 
to bring success: 

“First,” he says, “make up your 
mind what you want to do. If you 





MEAD BAKERY—This modern home of Mead’s Fine Bread on Coal Ave. in 
Albuquerque is one of the places where Ed. V. Mead may sometimes be lo- 
cated when he is not actively engaged in governmental affairs as presiding 
officer of the New Mexico Senate and lieutenant governor of the state. The 
Mead bakery has become a landmark for those who travel to the Albuquer- 


que airport. 
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want to sell cars that’s the thing 
to do. Or maybe your chief desire js 
to write a book or marry the boss’ 
daughter. Whatever it is, once yoy 
have made up your mind, follow 
through.” 

The second canon is to work hard, 
At least 90% of success is due to 
hard work, he believes. 

“My third law is cooperativeness,” 
Mr. Mead says. “You must learn to 
cooperate with others.” 

The last commandment that he 
has set down for himself is per- 
sistence. “You just cannot take ‘no’ 
for an answer,” he declares. “If you 
really believe in what you’re doing, 
you must stick with it and keep 
plugging.” He cites sales statistics 
which show that approximately 20% 
of the nation’s total sales personnel 
make four or more calls on a pros- 
pective customer, and these people 
do about 80% of the sales business, 
as support for his contention. 

When Mr. Mead talks about suc- 
cess, it is from experience. He is now 
executive vice president of Mead’s 
Bakery, Inc., of which his father, 
E. P. Mead of Amarillo, Texas, is 
president. However, the younger Mr. 
Mead helped the bakery grow into 
the large concern it now is when he 
brought the big El Paso and Al- 
buquerque bakeries, which he oper- 
ated as a separate company until 
1956, into the family fold in a merger. 

Until 1941 the elder Mead oper- 
ated bakeries in Abilene, Kansas, 
and Big Springs, Texas. As the New 
Mexico lieutenant governor remem- 
bers it, “I worked summers and week 
ends in a bakery from the time I 
was big enough to keep out of the 
way.” 

In 1941, when he was 19 years old 
and had been married for one year, 
the younger Mead started the com- 
pany’s No. 3 plant in San Angelo, 
Texas, on money borrowed from his 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 















“Golden Loaf’’ Bri2" 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 
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WHEAT FLOUR 
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father. He operated the San Angelo 
bakery until 1944, when he sold it 


back to his father for enough money 
to make a down payment on a much 
larger wholesale bakery in El Paso. 
With this bakery and the one in Al- 
buquerque purchased in 1948, Mead’s 
Fine Bread began to become a fa- 
miliar household word in New Mex- 
ico, and Mr. Mead made New Mex- 
ico his home, establishing his head- 
quarters in Albuquerque. 

Meanwhile, his father also was ac- 
quiring various new properties and, 
in 1956, the father and son joined 
forces once more to form a com- 
pany now operating 13 bakeries—3 
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in Oklahoma, 7 in West Texas and 


3 in New Mexico—with over 1,000 
employees producing more than 4 


million pounds of bread a week. 





Campbell Taggart 


Names Executives 


DALLAS—Campbell Taggart Asso- 
ciated Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, has an- 
nounced the appointments of Robert 
F. See as executive vice president of 
the firm and Donald H. Mackaman 
as vice president. 

Mr. See has been with Campbell 
Taggart since 1936, and was associ- 





ated with several of the firm’s sub- 
sidiaries and the research depart- 
ment prior to assignment to the 
headquarters’ office approximately 10 
years ago. 

Mr. Mackaman began with the 
Colonial Baking Co., Des Moines, in 
1933, a Campbell Taggart subsidiary, 








and moved to Dallas in the early 
1940's. 
CHARTER AMENDED 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — The 


Pillsbury Co. has amended its Okla- 
homa charter to show authorized cap- 
ital stock of 3 million shares com- 
mon and 100,000 shares preferred. 
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Most Advanced in ° 
Modern Air Handling ; 
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@ Significantly lower handling costs for’any powdéred ~4 





BENEFITS: 


or granular material. Average savings: $3:60%to 
$6.10 per ton. 


@ Buy in bulk—eliminate cost of individual containers 


@ Free valuable space and working capital 








@Completely sanitary system 
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THE FLUIDIZER COMPANY, A DIVISION OF SUPERIOR SEPARATOR CoO. 


121 Washington Avenue South, Hopkins, Minnesota 
. 
OFFICES: = REPRESENTATIVES: 
Minneapolis— Main Plant, @ Akron—M. Momchilovich Co. Philadelphia—Joos Equipment Co. 
Hopkins, Minn Baltimore—Robert Case (Eryn Mawr) 
; © Houston—Cook Baking Service Pittsburgh—Control Equipment Dist. 
Chicago— Regional Office e@ os Angeles—R. E. Schneider & Assoc. (Tustin) Roanoke—W. R. Mayes Co. 


WEst 8-7651 


St. Louis—K. W. Rodemich Co. 

Seattle—The Temco Co. 

Buffalo— Danforth & Cunningham (Orchard Park) 
Louisville—E. Diatikar Co. (Jeffersonville) 


- 
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William E. Bowman 


APPOINTMENT—William E. Bovw- 
man has been appointed as executive 
secretary of the New England Bak- 
ers Assn. Mr. Bowman was formerly 
convention manager in the sales of- 
fice of the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, and prior to that was assistant 
manager of the Greater Boston Con- 
vention Bureau. 





Bakers’ Cooperative 
Holds Sales Schools 


For Supervisors 


TEANECK, N. J.—As part of its 
training program for bakery sales 
personnel, American Bakers Coopera- 
tive, Inc., recently held sales schools 
in New York, New Orleans and Chi- 
cago for supervisors and sales mana- 
gers. Schools were planned and pre- 
sented by the cooperative’s merchan- 
dising department under the chair- 
manship of Joseph J. Kozak, director. 

Each school had a three-day pro- 
gram which covered advertising and 
point-of-sale and dealer relations in 
helping bread salesmen sell more 
baked foods per stop. Other topics 
covered were sales manager's record 
system, cost comparisons, supervis- 
or’s recordkeeping, distribution costs 
and distribution tools. 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Il. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN compan 


BEST QUALITY * MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOUR RS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. 
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Good bread is the product 


of perfect fermentation... 


and fermentation starts 


in the yeast plant 
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Bakery Products Division 
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The Wafer.inn Warranty 


That Protects YOU 


Only Roche makes it. 
It’s SQUARE. 
Roche originated it. 
Roche guarantees it. 






Roche engraves the Roche name on 
each wafer to make sure you always 

get the genuine square bread enrichment 
wafer guaranteed and made only by Roche. 


Roche identifies each box of genuine 
Roche square wafers with the name 
Roche on each end of every box 


Roche guarantees 
each Roche square 
wafer with 
this warranty 


*ROCHE—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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AE BREAD ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


” are guaranteed by Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
to give you 


4. FINER, MORE 5. CLEAN, EVEN 
BUOYANT PARTICLES BREAK 


Enrichment assured | Complete disintegration | Flour-fine particles in- | SQUARE wofers give | Wafers break clean into ¥ 
when SQUARE wafers | in agitated water in | sure even distribution | you thousands of parti- | halves and quarters, for 





le See 










3. SUPER-THOROUGH 
DIFFUSION 


2. QUICK 
DISINTEGRATION 


1. ASSURED 
POTENCY 












ore used as directed. yeost emulsifier. i throughout each loaf cles, longer suspension. | odd-sized doughs. 






Look for the name ROCHE — your guarantee on the Wafer with the 
Warranty. Order from your yeast company salesman today. 


VITAMIN DIVISION * HMOPPMANN-LA ROCHE INC. © NuTLey 10, NEW JERSEY 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. =" 12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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@ Joseph A. Morris, DuQuoin, IIL. 
has been appointed regional sales 
manager by Bally Case and Cooler 
Co., Bally, Pa. The announcement 
was made by Leon Prince, general 
sales manager. His territory will in- 
clude the entire state of Missouri, 
southern Illinais, western Kentucky 
and the southern part of Tennessee. 


@ The election of Leonard B. Weis- 
low to the board of directors of Chi- 
cago Metallic Manufacturing Co. has 
been announced by Jerome H. Debs, 
president, after 
the annual direc- 
tors’ meeting. Mr. 
Weislow has been 
associated with the 
company for 29 
years. In 1952 he 
was named vice 
president, and now 
heads the bakery 
division sales or- 
ganization, with 
offices in the com- 
Leonard B. Weislow pany’s new branch 
plant in Lake Zurich, Ill. He is a 
graduate of the American Institute 
of Baking, a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, 
The Chicago Bakers Club and the 
Bakers Courtesy Club. 


@ The appointment of Nat Steadman 
as national sales manager of the 
folding carton division of Mead-At- 
lanta Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga., has 
been announced by Robert M. O’Hara, 
general sales manager. Mr. Stead- 
man was formerly southeastern sales 
manager for one year. He has been 
with Mead-Atlanta since 1945, and 
was recently elected vice chairman 
of the Southern Area Folding Paper 
Box Asséciation of America. 


@ The recent appointment of Doug- 
las R. Hoffer as market research di- 
rector of Ward Baking Co. was an- 
nounced by James A. Kirkman, Jr., 





TRADE 
PULSE 


vice president of marketing. Mr. 
Hoffer was formerly market research 
director of the agricultural division of 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
and at one time was director of mar. 
ket research for Arnold Bakers at 
Port Chester, N.Y. 


@ Borden Foods Co. has named two 
assistant general sales managers, 
Gerard C. Fochtman and Frank W,. 
Forschner. Mr. Fochtman was for- 
merly associate sales promotion man- 
ager, and has been with the com- 
pany since 1940. Mr. Forschner has 
been with Borden Foods industria] 
sales department since 1951, cover. 
ing eastern markets. 





@ Reelection of J. N. Andrews, ex. 
ecutive vice president of The Ohio 
Boxboard Co., Rittman, Ohio, as 
president of the Folding Paper Box 
Association of America has been an- 
nounced. A native of Cleveland, Mr. 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 











Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 

















TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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eer (OF FLEISCHMANN’S SERVICES TO BAKERS: —_ AND NOW 
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yes FLEISCHMANN caused 
a mild revolution in 1876, at 
the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia. His model bakery 
turned out crispy, Vienna-style rolls 
that made more than one fair- 
goer’s mouth water. 


But the big surprise of Fleischmann’s 
exhibit was the founder’s bold 
promise: “‘A practical baker will 
be sent to give instructions in its 
(Fleischmann’s Yeast) use, when 
necessary.’ Bakers were quick to 
take him up on his promise. Thus, 
83 years ago, our production serv- 
ice department was born. It was the 
first ‘‘service’’ offer ever made to 
the baking industry. 














1876... the bakers were quick to 


One of a Series 
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take him up on his promise 


Today, our production service lives 
up to Fleischmann’s original prom- 
ise: for it ts available to every baker 
who bakes a loaf of bread. To make 
this service possible, we have the 
largest staff of bakery production 
men in the industry. These men, 
born to the baking business, have 
been especially trained by Fleisch- 
mann’s to meet every conceivable 
bakery problem. 


Nor is Fleischmann’s production 
service a once-in-a-while, traveling 
circuit set-up. There is a bakery 
consultant or a bakery production 
representative in every Fleischmann 
district. This phase of Fleischmann’s 
service will be available as long as 
there’s a baker who needs it. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
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Andrews is a graduate of Wittenburg 
College, Springfield, Ohio. He en- 
tered the employ of Ohio Boxboard 
in 1936 as a salesman, became gen- 
eral sales manager in 1948, and was 
elected executive vice president in 
1956. 


@ Gopher Grinders, Inc, Anoka, 
Minn., has appointed James Mce- 
Laughlin, Northfield, Ill., as special 
representative in Indiana, Illinois, 
parts of Wisconsin, Kentucky and 
Missouri. Gopher Grinders also has 
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appointed Jay Coughey, Bethel Park, 
Pa., as special representative in west- 
ern Pennsylvania and western New 
York. 


@ Tote System, Inc. of Beatrice, 
Neb., has named William Ryan of 
Modern Materials Handling Co., St. 
Louis, as manufacturers’ representa- 
tive for Tote’s complete line of ma- 
terials handling equipment. 


@ Robert Starw:ch, a native of the 
Pacific Northwest, has joined the 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








staff of Honl Manufacturing Co. of 
Portland. Recently employed in Hon- 
olulu as superintendent of a large 
bakery concern, Mr. Starwich has 
had 20 years’ experience in similar 
operation on the mainland. He will 
serve as special representative for 
Honl on the West Coast. 





Frank T. Dunn 


Glyn H. Evans 


@ Hachmeister-Inc., .-has announced 
two appointments. Frank T. Dunn, 
associated with the firm since 1947 
as a sales and service representa- 
tive, was recently appointed New 
York office manager. Mr. Dunn has 
spent his entire career in all phases 
of bakery production, and will serve 
in the area of metropolitan New 
York, Connecticut and New Jersey. 
Glyn H. Evans, a graduate of New 
York University and Hofstra Col- 
lege, was recently appointed as Hach- 
meister sales and service representa- 
tive for Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Iowa, handling bread and 
cake emulsifiers, prepared mixes, pan 
oils, yeast foods and fungal enzymes. 
Mr. Evans has had a number of years 
of experience in the baking field. 
His appointment was announced by 
A. W. Remensnyder, company vice 
president and treasurer. 


@ Sterling Dale has been appointed 
assistant frozen foods sales manager 
for the Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc., 
Chicago, it was announced by Man- 
dall Kaplan, vice president in charge 
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of sales. A native of Toledo, Ohio, 
Mr. Dale was formerly assu ciated 
with Armour & Co. as produc? sales 
manager. He attended Cent ‘nnary 
College in Shreveport, La., and Mem. 
phis State College, Memphis Tenp, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Rap-In-Wax Reports 
New Sales Record 


MINNEAPOLIS — Rap- In - Wax 
Paper Co. sales rose again in 1958 
the second successive record-breaking 
year in the firm’s 32-year history, ac- 
cording to J. J. Ahern, Jr., president, 
and P. M. Grieve, executive vice pres- 
ident. 

Rotogravure printed foil labels, but- 
ter and oleo wraps, foil bread pack- 
aging and government materials 
paced the sales advances, Mr. Grieve 
reported. The new record was ex- 
clusive of sales gains added by the 
acquisition of U.S. Packaging Corp, 
Paterson, N.J., late in 1958. Rap-In- 
Wax purchased U.S. Packaging to in- 
crease its capacity in polyethylene 
coated film packaging, and plans an- 
other acquisition sometime this year 
to further increase production and 
diversify its product line. 





LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO. , Inc, 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CoO, 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 

















KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 











QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


. The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jack Renison, own- 
ers and operators of the Crispie 
Creme Donut Shop, 1546 Gallia St., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, have announced 
plans for a new building to be con- 
structed at Gallia and Waller Sts. 
The new structure will be 25 ft. by 
60 ft., air conditioned, with liberal 
use of plate glass and a parking area 
at the rear. 

a 

Darrel Marzolf, Owatonna, Minn., 
has been promoted to branch man- 
ager of the Owatonna-Faribault- 
Austin-Albert Lea, Minn., area of 
Continental Baking Co., according to 
Elmer Glass, southern Minnesota 
manager. Mr. Marzolf has been a 
salesman for the Rochester Bread 
Co. which was purchased by Conti- 
nental last December. 


A change in operations at the 
Curtis St. store of Baur’s of Den- 
ver (Colo.), has resulted in moving 
of the bakery goods department to 
new Baur’s facilities at Glenarm 
Place and 16th St. in the Cherry 
Creek Shopping Center. The Curtis 
St. store will be operated almost ex- 
clusively as a restaurant. 

= 

Stevens Naborhood Bakery, 609 E. 
2ist So., Salt Lake City, was re- 
cently rebuilt, according to the own- 
er, A. Grant Stevens. The old build- 
ing was razed and a new 40 ft. by 
60 ft. structure was built. 

* 


Merle C. Deuschle, formerly man- 
ager of the Omar Bakery branch at 
Ironton, Ohio, has been promoted 
to assistant sales manager for the 
firm in Columbus, Ohio. Erwin Nuet- 
zel, sales supervisor in Columbus 
since 1948, has been moved up to 
management of the Ironton branch. 


Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., has shut 
down its baking operation in Elmira, 
N.Y. Rexford W. Titus, Jr., Spauld- 
ing’s president, said in Binghamton 
that the firm will ship bread to El- 
mira from plants in Binghamton, 
Middletown and Hazleton, Pa. The 
consolidation resulted in loss of em- 
pcyment for about 30 Elmirans, ac- 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


a 
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Youcan make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


LL _SWICHITA, KANSAS 
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cording to Benjamin Corwin, Elmira 
plant manager. 


Dunkin Donuts, Inc., has opened 
its first Atlanta, Ga., unit in the 
Broadview Shopping Center. Leo M. 
Moulson and H. R. Randall are the 
operators. 





Irene and Forest Foster recently 
celebrated taking over the New 
Sharon (Iowa) Bakery with a grand 
opening. 

e 
Harold Nichols, Winona, Minn., has 


been appointed as sales manager for 
Continental Baking in the Winona- 
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LaCrosse, Wis., area. Mr. Nichols 
was previously employed by the Glad- 
ness Cake Co. and the Rochester 
Bread Co. 

* 

A new $350,000 bakery to supply 
King Sooper stores in Colorado will 
be opened by mid-July at W. Fourth 
Ave. and Yuma St., Denver. The 
bakery will cover 26,000 sq. ft. and 
will be constructed of brick and tile. 

* 

The Red Owl Bakery, 215 E. Ex- 
celsior Ave., Hopkins, Minn., will be 
expanded this spring at a cost of ap- 
proximately $90,000. The building will 
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A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF BREAD MAKING 
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come a long way 
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be designed to provide eventual con- 
struction of an upper story. 


Sale of the City Bakery at De 
Smet, S.D., to a former employee, 
Janis Silins, has been reported by 
the former owner, Henry Gutormson. 
Mr. Silins was employed at the City 
Bakery several years. ago, shortly 
after his arrival from Europe. 

e 

The Peerless Bakery, Salem, Ore., 
has been sold by Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
neth Stensland to Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Gottfried. 


* 
Cc. F. Kimberling, Oklahoma gro- 
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cer, will construct a complete bakery 
this year as part of a 16,900 sq. ft. 
supermarket planned for the new 
Coronado Square shopping center in 
Oklahoma City. 
es 
The House of Desserts has opened 
a new store in the Panorama Plaza, 
Rochester, N.Y., featuring baked 
foods. 
é 
Multiple retail bakeries recently 
franchised as exclusive bakers of 
Sunrich Bread for the Kellogg Co. 
and Specialty Bakers Services, Inc., 
are: Egekvist Bakeries, Minneapolis; 
Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., Indianapolis; 











Shipments from the Beardstown Mills to 
you are faster because they have fewer 
terminals — fewer congested gateways 
through which to pass. You benefit in sav- 
ings of time and money! 


LOCATED BEST FOR SPEEDY SHIPMENTS, TOO! 





Located ideally to receive wheat from all 
three major wheat producing areas, The 
Beardstown Mills can select from districts 
producing the finest wheat suitable for 
milling the very best flour! 


QUALITY CONTROL IS THE WATCHWORD 


. . - throughout every step of the milling operation! 





Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn, and 
Atlas Baking Co., Richmond, Va. 


Durham’s Tasty Pastry Shop, 
Mason City, Iowa, has been sold to 
Cox’s Baking Co. of Grand Forks, 
N.D., but will continue to be oper- 
ated under the same name. 


George W. Fooshe, a veteran of 
32 years in the baking industry, has 
opened a brokerage firm at 154 E 
Erie St., Chicago. Mr. Fooshe will 
handle accounts at both the local 
and national levels, spec'alizing in 
food products and related lines for 
bakers, including biscuit and crack- 
er manufacturers. He will also offer 
a line of sanitation products to the 
baking industry. 


é 
Clyde LaRock, owner of the Ne- 
gaunee Home Bakery in Ishpeming, 
Mich., has opened a new retail out- 
let, the Donut Shop, at 217 S. Main 
St. 


@ 

Patten Bakery, 1227 Rood Ave., 
Grand Junction, Colo., has been is- 
sued a business license, with Carol N. 
Patten as owner. 

€ 

Hancock Enterprise, Inc., 1375 
Krameria St., Denver, has been incor- 
porated, listing $49,000 capitalization, 
to engage in the manufacture, dis- 
tribution and sale of bakery products, 
food products, confectionery and 
dairy products, by Richard D. and 
Barbara J. Hancock and Marguerite 
G. Cochran. Directors are the same. 


Robert L. Jaison has been granted 
a license to do business as Anri’s 
Bakery Delivery at 7344 Bowen, 
Longmont, Colo. 

= 

Schusters, Inc., 115 East Abriendo, 
Pueblo, Colo., has been incorporated 
to buy, sell and deal in pastries, 
breads, cakes, pies and confection- 
eries, by Ivan C., Olene and Jack H. 
Schuster. Directors are the same and 
David V. Bay. 

. 

Small Business Administration 
loans have been issued to the follow- 
ing: Bryan Bakecraft Co., Montgom- 
ery, Ala., $8,000; N & M Bakeries, 
Inc., Dover, N.H., $175,000; Hipolito 
Perez Feliciano, Mayaguez, Puerto 
Rico, $14,000. 


“-———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SAFETY WINNER 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.— The 
Shredded Wheat bakery of National 
Biscuit Co. in Niagara Falls was 
among the top industrial winners in 
the annual statewide accident pre- 
vention contest sponsored by Associ- 
ated Industries of New York State. 
The plant worked 218,096 man hours 
without an accident. 
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Pennsylvania Bake:s 
Announce Chairmen 


Of Mid-Year Outing 


HARRISBURG, PA.—R. F. Dun- 
kelberger, president of the Pennsy]- 
vania Bakers Assn., has appointed 
committee chairmen for the associag- 
tion’s annual mid-year convention to 
be held May 30-June 1 at the Beq- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford. Dates 
for the convention were considered 
by the board of directors some months 
ago, and there was general agree- 
ment that the period covering the 
Memorial Day holiday would be ideal, 

Timely programming is being 
planned, including a business session 
and various sports activities and g0o- 
cial functions. 

John R. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co, 
Erie, Pa., was appointed to serve as 
chairman of the golf committee, with 
F. B. Coffman, the Paniplus (Co, 
Pittsburgh, as co-chairman. J. DP, 
Williamson, president, Duquesne Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, is chairman of 
the trap shooting committee, with 
Harold Muller-Thym, Muller-Thym 
Co., Perryville, Md., as co-chairman. 
The evening programs will be planned 
by Phil Wohlfarth, Jr., Wohlfarth’s 
Bakery, Pittsburgh; Ralph M. Chant- 
ler, Chantler Baking Co., and J. W. 
Williamson, Duquesne Baking Co. 

Mr. Dunkelberger also announced 
appointment of the general program 
committee for the golden anniversary 
convention of the association which 
will be held Jan. 24, 25 and 26, 1960, 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harris- 
burg. J. Bernard Schmidt, newly 
elected vice president of the associ- 
ation, will be chairman and is already 
planning a program commemorating 
the founding of the organization, 
which held its first convention in De- 
cember, 1909. 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Wisconsin Rye Fiour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILuine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








“DIAMOND D” 
A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 




















Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. 


Extensive experience with ya any! 


and Oregon milled in the largest 
of consistent uniformity and hi 


wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
our mill on the West Coast means flours 
ghest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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: Atkinson mills for 
) storage, not immediate delivery. 
When you buy Atkinson flour, 
it’s BIN AGED?.. 
ready for production. 















Every baker wants uniform flour...Atkinson delivers it! 
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Bakery Merchandising 





Small Spokane Shop Packs in Patrons, 
Profits with Well Trained Sales Force 


worked carefully and patiently train- 
ing each girl in the technique of stim- 
ulating impulse buying and of keeping 
display shelves and cases full of neat- 
ly arranged merchandise. Her exam- 
ple was an inspiration to those who 
worked with her, and sales volume 
increased. 

The Garsides never gave serious 
consideration to number five on their 
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list—cutting the quality of ingre- 
P dients. ‘ 
The volume of sales and the cus- For instance, orange rolls were one By exercising ingenuity in bringing , 
tomer count at the Lutz Bakery in of their most popular items. She add- oyt new products, by changing old i 
Spokane, Wash., moved up steadily ed a simple glaze to the rolls, re- ones enough so prices could be ra‘sed ; 
right through last year’s recession. named them orange glaze rolls, and _ with little protest; by displaying $650 k 
At almost any time of the day, there priced them at 6¢. If customers asked worth of tempting attractive baked 
is a steady flow of customers through for orange rolls, they were told (by foods in a small space; by making P 
the door of this small bakery which, a smiling Mrs. Garside) that the extra every effort to sell several items to : 
in 1958 with only 400 sq. ft. of selling rich and delicious orange glaze rolls each customer, and by keeping qual- 
area, did a $117,000 volume of busi- had replaced the old fashioned orange ty at a very high standard, the Lutz : 
ness. rolls, and complaints about the price Bakery has maintained a fair net 
At peak periods it is sometimes increase were few. profit in spite of rising costs of pro- F 
difficult for customers to squeeze into Several completely new items were duction. hav 
the store. However, there is no com-_ brought out and priced to achieve a BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE Cro 
plaint because customers believe they fair profit. However, most of the Private Label Bread Co 
will be served promptly and courte- standard large volume items could 7 Mai 
ously, and what is more important, not be changed, nor could prices be Taking Ever Larger 
the products they buy will be good to raised enough to make an apprecia- -— 
look at and excellent to eat. ble difference in profit, without a Share of Market vite 
Thomas Garside bought the Lutz corresponding decrease in volume. Private brands of bread and other WV 
bakery in downtown Spokane in 1952, Second on the list was the elimina- paked foods produced by chain gro- 
after two years experience in another tion of an employee. This was out ery stores have long been a competi- a ee ay 
location. There were several other of the question. Mr. Garside’s work- a sales sah rd both ear aie ce ig pprerrrorrasnrnbag ae * of 
bakeries close to the Lutz store as_ ing hours were so long there was no_ small wholesale bakers. Judging from chadiien de ick” store : a Pe and 
competition, but Mr. Garside thought possibility of his taking over the ex- available statistics. this situation is North a Shecatn Gentes P a int 
he knew what the public wanted and_ tra work. In the sales area, the four steadily becoming more serious. tle ae cake ree almost to = atte 
how to produce it. regular employees under Mrs. Gar- In fact, private labeled white bread ceiling. It was 15 ft. in height aa -_ 
Things went well, but in studying  side’s direction had few idle moments. now represents 66.7% of the total weighed 540 Ib. as it came out of the 
annual reports, Mr. Garside realized When trade slackened, the girls took bread market, according to a survey Bon Marche bakery managed by Le Si 
that the increasing costs of produc- partially empty trays from the show recently completed by Lippincott & Roy Miller. The cake, for the 9th app 
tion were eating away slowly at the cases and replaced them with full Margulies, Inc., industrial designer. anniversary of the shopping center Clat 
margin of profit. With every increase trays of fresh, neatly stacked prod- This percentage is even higher in was sliced and pieces were presented of 
in labor costs and the price of sup- ucts; straightened the bread displays some other basic foods. to shoppers invited in to sample it, pres 
plies, the net profit became smaller. in the back bar, and added new One of the chief advantages en- along with other Northgate stor Mar 
Mr. Garside and his attractive wife, loaves. There could be no cutting of joyed by private-labeled bakery foods managers who also shared birthday City 
Pearl, who manages the selling area, the sales force. In fact, they hired js that their producers, usually chain eakes with their customers. pod pres 
listed these possible ways of increas- a high school girl to work after grocery stores, can and do give these [Laura Siese decorated the cake with Fed 
ing profit: school and on Saturdays. With such products the best shelf position avail- qifferent colors of apple blossoms, direc 
], Increase prices. a very small selling space, it was able. This ties in most effectively purple pansies, yellow daffodils and tions 
. essential that customers be served with impulse buying, which is said  Jeaves, decorating each layer to give head 
2, Cut labor costs by eliminating an quickly and moved out. to represent approximately 60% of her impression of a spring garden feed 
* employee. Another Possibility total sales in supermarkets and other ach of the 15 tiers was supported Univ 
3, Cut the size of some finished The third possible way of increas- rope outlets. ag oy sec idem. on wooden pedestals which were re- man. 
* products. ing profit was to cut the size of some a a ec rng s, — one at a time during the cut- for ] 
4 Increase volume by a big promo- items and keep the price the same. Advertising naturally has a promi- —_ A 
* tional campaign. This was not practical in most in- pent place in combating this situa- by 
5, Buy cheaper ingredients—substi- stances because pans were standard tion for wholesale bakers. However, ees eel 
. size and, where size could be made Flour Distributors —_ 


tute wherever possible. 


List Tried 

They tried No. 1 on the list first. 
Some rolls which had been selling for 
5¢ each were raised to 6¢. Customer 
reaction was a refusal to buy rolls 
that had been 5¢ for several years, 
and they would not pay more. 

Finally Mrs. Garside hit on a solu- 
tion which seemed to satisfy most 
customers. She changed the names 
and sometimes the shapes of rolls. 


smaller, customers would be quick to 
detect the change and resent it. 

An attempt to increase volume by 
a big promotional campaign was giv- 
en serious consideration but, again, 
was not practical because there actu- 
ally was not enough room in the store 
to serve a large increase in the num- 
ber of customers. Making an all out 
effort to sell each customer more 
products was a more expedient way 
to -increase volume. Mrs. Garside 









STRAWBERRY 


particular attention must be paid to 
the type of copy used, and in this 
connection Walter P. Margulies re- 
cently commented: 

‘“‘We have to impress on the shop- 
per’s mind indelibly the picture of the 
product she wants, so that even see- 
ing a competing brand on the shelf 
will not deter her. For that reason 
we feel that advertising must deal 
more with the package she is to look 
for.” 

The fight for good shelf position by 
wholesale bakers is an old one. It has 
brought some of its own evils with 
it, such as overloading shelves, re- 
sulting in a high rate of stale returns. 
If the proper type of advertising copy 
can better this situation, then too 
much attention cannot be paid to it 
by wholesale bakers, in the opinion 
of Mr. Margulies. 


—-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





At Chicago Choose 


Convention Delegates 


CHICAGO—Delegates to the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors convention at Atlantic City, 
N.J., May 22-25 from the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors wil 
be Robert F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt 
Flour Co.; Ward Miller, Sheridan 
Flouring Mills, and Melvin D. Craft, 
Eckhart Milling Co. 

These delegates were chosen at 4 
recent meeting of the Chicago group 
in the Furniture Club, where 3 
members enjoyed a steak dinner fol 
lowing a social period. 

The members voted to discontinue 
the annual Christmas party in 19 
and elected instead to have a Valet 








a Aes ; tine’s Day party Feb. 18, 1960. Plans NEW 
MINNEAPOLIS—The selection of for the previously announced golf porate 

Pierce Thompson and Associates, oyting May 21 at River Forest Cour T 
Minneapolis public relations firm, to try Club were discussed and the golf op, d 
direct publicity and public relations (ommittee was authorized to proce Inc., } 
for Roydon Manufacturing Co., Still- with obtaining prizes. The n 

water, Minn., has been announced. 

BAKERY STREAMER — Incorporating the appetite appeal of strawberry The communications company, ac- ceccnipsoegeiteae Ward 
shortcake and a nostalgic reminder of farm-fresh strawberries is this full- cording to Peter J. Dielentheis, Roy- JOINS COOPERATIVE 4 point 

color bakery display streamer from International Milling Co. This streamer, don president, will be responsible, TEANECK, N. J.—P. F. Peters dra 
like the recent one on hot cross buns, is 22 in. long and 8! in. deep. It is among other duties, for the planning Baking Co., Omaha, has become # A 
equally adaptable for use on bakery walls, windows and counters, and is avail- and execution of a concentrated pub- member of American Bakers Coop to all 
able in time for the fresh strawberry season. These colorful streamers are’ lic relations and publicity program’ erative, Inc., it was announced by Ucts, a 
free from any International representative, or by writing to International in support of the nation’s retail bak- John E. Lange, general manager 0 Produc 


Milling Co., 1200 Investors Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. the cooperative. 


ing industry. 
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Kansas Wheat Improvement Association: 





Reodiucers, Millers, Bakers 


Plan Wichita Field Day Event 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS— 
Changes in the format, timing and 
location of the annual field day 
sponsored by the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., and the miller- 
baker dinner preceding it, are ex- 
pected to increase attendance and 
to bring the milling and baking in- 
dustries completely up-to-date with 
wheat developments, legislative and 
otherwise. 


Final arrangements for the events 
have been announced by Earl F. 
Cross, Colorado Milling and Elevator 
Co., Denver, and Charles W. Pence, 
Manhattan, chairman and president, 
respectively, of the association. In- 
vitations have been sent. 


Major changes for this year’s 
events are that the dinner and field 
day will be held in Wichita, instead 
of in Kansas City and Manhattan, 
and they will be held one day earlier 
in the week. This will enable bakers 
attending from the east to return 
home before the weekend. 

Speakers Listed 

Several high powered speakers will 
appear on the programs. They include 
Clarence Miller, assistant secretary 
of agriculture; Clifford R. Hope, 
president of the Great Plains Wheat 
Market Development Assn., Garden 
City, Kansas; C. L. Mast, Jr., vice 
president of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago; Dr. Glenn Beck, 
director of Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tions; Dr. John A. Shellenberger, 
head of the department of flour and 
feed milling industries, Kansas State 
University, and Barney C. McCoy, 
manager of the buying department 
for Ralston Purina Co., Kansas City. 

A special chartered Braniff Air- 
ways flight will leave Kansas City 
at 12:30 p.m. Wednesday May 20, ar- 


riving at Wichita about one hour 
later. Lunch will be served en route. 

During Wednesday afternoon, a 
hospitality headquarters suite, spon- 
sored by miller-members of the asso- 
ciation will be open in the Allis Hotel 
for all bakers, wheat producers, mill- 


ers, railroad men and others inter- 
ested in wheat improvement prob- 
lems. 


Millers of the association will also 
be hosts for a social hour from 6 to 7 
p.m. which will precede the miller- 
baker dinner in the Allis Hotel open 
only to those with invitations. Mr. 
Miller will give the principal address, 
speaking on “Wheat and its prob- 
lems.” 

Field Day Plans 


The field day will begin at 8:30 


a.m., May 21, with a_baker-miller 
breakfast. “Wheat improvement in 
Kansas” will be discussed by Mr. 


Pence. Dr. Beck will talk on “Wheat 
research” and Dr. Shellenberger will 
tell about the new pilot flour mill be- 
ing built at-Kansas State University. 
“The answer and purposes of the 
Great Plains Wheat Market Develop- 
ment Assn.” will be the topic of Mr 
Hope. Mr. Mast will present a report 
from the flour milling industry. 

“The trends in market values of 
millfeeds and other feedstuffs” will 
be examined by Mr. McCoy prior to 
a report on the 1959 wheat crop by 
Mr. Pence. 

A tour of commercial wheat fields 
in nearby Sedgwick County will be- 
gin at 11:30. Air conditioned buses 
will be provided. Lunch will be served 
in a small town during the tour. 

The chartered airline fight will 
leave from Wichita at around 6:30 
p.m., arriving in Kansas City at 7:30. 

Hotel reservations should be made 
directly with the Allis Hotel, Mr. 
Cross said. 








The split T ie the first thing 
you see on the 
TIP-TOP wrapper! 





NEW DESIGN—This is the new cor- 


Porate design, the “Split T” for Tip- 
Top, designed by Jim Nash Associates, 
Inc., New York, for Ward Baking Co. 
The new symbol, to be used on all 
Ward advertising, is pictured here as 
4 point-of-sale display. Tip-Top’s shelf 
drapes and hanging banners are sent 
to all stores featuring Tip-Top prod- 
ucts, and are used to tie in with new 


Products, mass displays and seasonal 
Promotions. 


Crown Zellerbach 
Looks for Higher 
Earnings in 1959 


SAN FRANCISCO—Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. share owners were ad- 
vised at their recent annual meeting 
that earnings for 1959 may run from 
10 to 15% ahead of last year. A. B. 
Layton, president, said there is every 
reason to believe that the favorable 
business pattern of the first quarter 
might continue throughout 1959. 

While anticipating better earnings 
for 1959 than in 1958, Mr. Layton said 
that such earnings would still be at 
a lower rate than in 1955 and 1956. 
The main reason for this, he ex- 
plained, is the intensive competition 
brought about by excess capacity in 
the industry during a period of eco- 
nomic recession. 

“There have been no material 
changes in the price levels of paper, 
paperboard and converted products 
during the past two years—a period 
during which we have had to absorb 
continuing increases in labor and 
practically all other cost factors in 
our production and distribution proc- 
ess,” explained Mr. Layton. 

Mr. Layton reviewed earnings and 
operational results for 1959’s first 
quarter. Crown Zellerbach’s sales 
were $120,758,000, or 11% above the 
first quarter of 1958. Net income of 
$8,311,000 was 28% ahead of last year. 





Tom S. Boyd 


Commander-Larabee 
Flour Sales Manager, 


Tom S. Boyd, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Tom S. Boyd, 45, 
Minneapolis, a flour sales manager 
for the Commander-Larabee division 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., died 
of a heart ailment recently in North- 
western Hospital, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Boyd joined ADM’s flour sales 
force in Kansas City in 1952. He for- 
merly was sales manager of Walnut 
Creek Milling Co. at Great Bend, 
Kansas, and before that had been in 
public relations and personnel work 
in St. Louis and Wichita, Kansas. 
He was a native of Ardmore, Okla., 
and had attended the University of 
Oklahoma. 

A year ago Mr. Boyd was trans- 
ferred to Commander-Larabee’s gen- 
eral offices in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Boyd joined the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co. in 1948. He was named 
sales manager of the firm in 1951 and 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager in 1952. After joining Command- 
er-Larabee, he was named _ sales 
manager of the grocery products de- 
partment at Kansas City in 1953. 

Survivors include his wife, Virginia, 
and two sons, Robert and William. 
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Red Star Promotes 


3 Sales Executives 


MILWAUKEE—Promotion of 
three sales executives to new region- 
al and divisional responsibilities at 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, is announced by R. J. 
Skeffington, manager of the bakery 
products sales division. 





J. J. Mussman, who has been w’'th 
Red Star since 1927, is appointed 
manager of the eastern region with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
formerly was eastern division man- 
ager. 

New manager of the central divi- 
sion in Chicago is Raymond F. J. 
Maloney, who joined Red Star in 
March this year. Associated for the 
past 18 years with Ekco Engineering 
Co. and its affiliates, Mr. Maloney 
most recently has been assistant to 
the vice president in charge of Ekco 
Products Co. bakery sales. 

Harold E. McGaha has been moved 
from area manager at Kansas City to 
Dallas where he now is assistant 
manager of the south central division 
for bakery products sales. 
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Bulah 


Sweet Cream 

Very Best 

Masterpiece 

E 4 
ncore ' | 

Choice of Minnesota 

Belmont Stamina 





4 “A World of Quality 
and Service” 


W. J. JENNISON 
COMPANY 


OFFICES: 576 Grain Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota | 
Telephone: FE 2-8637 | 

4 


Mills at: Appleton, Minn. 
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Formulas for Profit 





APPLE CHEESE ROLLS 

Mix together: 

1 1b. 8 oz. sugar 
trose) 
12 oz. milk solids (non fat) 

5% oz. salt 

1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 

Add gradually: 

8 oz. egg yolks 
Mix together and add: 
14 oz. yeast 
8 lb. water (variable) 

Then mix together and mix until 
nearly smooth: 

17 lb. bread flour 

1 lb. 12 oz. dehydrated cheese 

Then add: 

5 lb. chopped, cooked apples 

Dough temperature 80° F. Punch in 
about 1 hr. 45 min. To the bench 30 
min. later. Scale into pieces, weigh- 
ing 2 lb. 6 oz. and round up. Allow 
to rest for about 15 to 20 min. and 
then run through a bun divider. 

Then make up into variety of 
luncheon dinner rolls. Place on well 
greased pans and allow to proof. Bake 
at about 390% F. 

Note: Do not overcook the apples. 
Have them slightly firm and drain 
well. Use the drained liquid in the 
dough. 

If desired, the amount of cheese 
used may be varied to suit individual 
taste. 


(sucrose or dex- 


FRENCH DINNER ROLLS 


6 lb. pastry flour 

14 lb. bread flour 

12 lb. water (variable) 

8 oz. salt 

6 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
4 oz. shortening 

14 oz. yeast 

9 oz. malt 

Dough temperature 78° F. 

First punch approximately 50 min. 

Second punch 30 min. Take to the 
bench 30 min. later. 

Seale into pieces weighing about 
4% lb. and round up. Allow to rest 
for about 15 min. and press off into 
36 pieces in a bun divider. Round up 
and give about half proof. Then make 
up into desired shapes and place on 
proofing peels. 

Proof and then bake at about 420° 
F. Use plenty of steam. 


RYE DINNER ROLLS 
21 1b. bread flour 
4 lb. white rye 
14 lb. water (variable) 
5 oz. salt 
1 Ib. 2 oz. yeast 
1 lb. 4 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
3 1b. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
3 lb. shortening 
4 oz. malt 

Dough temperature 80-81° F. 

First punch, approximately 1 hr. 
20 min. 

Second punch 30 min. 

To the bench 10 min. 

Scale and make into various bun 
and soft roll shapes. 

Procedure: 

Mix together sugar, salt, malt and 
milk solids. Dissolve the yeast in part 
_ of the water. Add the balance of the 
water to the mixed ingredients and 
then add the flour. When partially 


Be Prepared 
Bake Rolls and Buns for Warm Weather Profits 


mixed, add the yeast solution. When 
the dough is about 23 mixed, add the 
shortening and mix until the dough 
is smooth. 


FRENCH BRIOCHE 
Sponge: 
2 lb. lukewarm milk 
215 oz. yeast 
3 lb. bread flour (strong) 
Allow to rise and drop. 
Then add: 
414 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2 1b. whole eggs 
1 lb. 2 oz. bread flour (strong) 
Then add and mix in: 
2 lb. soft salted butter 
Allow to rise and then take to the 
. bench. The dough should be on the 
soft side. 


HARD ROLLS 
6 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
8 oz. salt 
1 oz. yeast food 
12 oz. shortening 
4 oz. malt 
13 oz. yeast 
20 Ib. flour (high gluten) 
13 lb. water (variable) 


Procedure: 
Dissolve the yeast in part of the 
water. Place the sugar, salt, yeast 


food and malt in the mixer and add 
the balance of the water. Then add 
the flour. When partially mixed, add 
the yeast solution. When about 7% 
mixed, add the shortening and mix 
to a smooth dough. 

Dough temperature 80-82° F. First 
punch, 1 hr.; second punch 45 min.; 


Mix together and add: 
2 lb. yeast 
8 Ib. liquid milk 
Then add: 
15 lb. bread flour 
5 lb. pastry flour 

When about 3% mixed, add and mix 
until smooth: 

3 lb. 8 oz. currants 

Dough temperature 81-82° F. Punch 
in about 2 hr. Take to the bench 25 
min. later. 

Scale into 40 oz. pieces and round 
up. Allow to rest for about 10 to 15 
min. and divide with a bun press. 
Round up and place fairly close to- 
gether on bun pans. 

Proof and then bake at about 400° 
F. 

As soon as the rolls are out of the 
oven, use the following icing for the 
tops: 

Orange Icing 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
40z. egg whites 
4 oz. grated orange rind 
Juice from 4 oranges 

Add enough water to bring the 
icing to the desired consistency. 


SOFT ROLLS 
(Straight) 
25 |b. flour 
13 lb. 12 oz. water (variable) 
6 oz. salt 
2 1b. 8 0z. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 lb. 4 oz. yeast 
Method: 


take to the bench, 15 min. Dough temperature 80-82° F. 
Scale into 4% lb. pieces and round First punch 1 hr. To the bench % 
up. Allow to rest for about 15 min. hr. 
and press off into 36 pieces in a bun 
divider. Round up and give about half 
proof. Then make up into desired 
shapes. Place between dusted cloths 
or on peels. Proof and bake in a hot 
oven. 
Use plenty of steam. 


SOFT ROLLS 
Sponge 
9 Ib. flour 
5 lb. 8 oz. water 
6 oz. yeast 
14 oz. yeast food 
1 oz. malt syrup 
Sponge temperature, 78°. 
Sponge time 4% hr. 
Dough 


ORANGE CURRANT ROLLS 
Cream together: 

4lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
314 oz. salt 

3 lb. 8 oz. shortening 


5 lb. flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 


8 oz. grated orange rind 4 oz. salt 
Juice from grated oranges 1 lb. 6 oz. sugar (sucrose or 
Add gradually: dextrose) 


2 lb. egg yolks 1 Ib. 6 oz. shortening 





Get Your Share of the Profits 


With warm weather, people will be spending more time outdoors. Eating outside 
has become very popular, and the wide awake baker will capitalize on this trend. 

Buns and rolls of all types are appropriate—they fit perfectly for a variety of 
uses. They are ideally suited from the production standpoint. A large variety may be 
made up and placed in a retarding box to be baked off as needed. This procedure 
makes it possible to have a supply of hot rolls and buns available throughout the day. 
It is also convenient to bake them off when an unexpected order comes into the sales 
department. 

An attractive display in the windows and show cases of a variety of buns and 
rolls in small baskets, similar to those being used in high class restaurants, will without 
a doubt attract a great deal of attention from the people passing by. The use of 
show cards and window strips is an aid to sales. 

As these products are profitable, the sales force should be alerted to push them. 
The baker who is willing to expend some effort in the production and sales depart- 
ment will find himself well repaid. The business is there, so go after it—get your share! 
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12 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
Dough temperature 80°. 
No floor time. 


YEAST RAISED CORN ROLLS 
21b. corn meal. 
3 qt. water 
Bring water to boil, stir 
meal. Allow to cool. 
Put above cooled preparation in 
mixer and add: 
1lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1lb. whole eggs 
2 oz. salt 
12 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
6 Ib. flour 
Dissolve and add on top of flour: 
1 qt. water 
8 oz. yeast 
Add when dough is 24 mixed: 
1 lb. shortening 
Temperature 78°. 
First punch 1 hr., 45 min. Second 
punch 1 hr. To the bench 15 min. 
Scale 3 lb. to a 3-dozen press, 
Round up plain or as for clover leaf 
and put in muffin pans. Proof, bake 
and wash rolls on coming from oven 
with melted butter. 


SUBMARINE ROLLS 
16 lb. flour (high protein) 
8 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
6 oz. yeast 
41% oz. salt 
4 oz. sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
4 oz. malt 
1% oz. yeast food 
1lb. egg whites 
Dough temperature 79-80° F. 
Fermentation time approximately 
1 hr., 45 min. Then punch. Take to 
the bench 45 min. later. 
Note: The egg whites may be add- 
ed with the water. Make up similar 
to “hot dog” rolls. 


EGGSHELL ROLLS 
15 lb. flour (high gluten) 
8 lb. water 
6 oz. yeast 
4 oz. salt 
14 oz. yeast food 
12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
4 oz. malt 
14 oz. shortening 
1 lb. 4.0z. egg whites 

Dough temperature 82° F. 

First punch 1 hr., 40 min. To the 
bench 50 min. later. 

Method: Mix the dough in the usual 
straight dough procedure, adding the 
egg whites when the dough is about 
% mixed. 

Sealing weight for hard rolls, Kai- 
ser rolls, etc., 5 lb. to a 3-dozen press. 
For New York rolls 10 oz. for a string 
of % dozen. 

Use plenty of steam while loading 
rolls into the oven. Leave the steam 
turned on until the rolls have a fairly 
good color. 


BUTTER ROLLS 
9 Ib. flour 
6 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. yeast 
3 oz. salt 
14 oz. milk solids (non fat) 

1 Ib. 4 oz. butter 
1 lb. shortening 

Dough temperature 80° F. 
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\. J. Vander Voort 


A. J. Vander Voort 


. technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and conduc- 
tor of The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 
(see page 51) and the Do You Know 
feature (see page 10), is head of the 
School of Baking, Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis. 





First punch 1 hr. 

To the bench 15 min. 

Procedure: Mix together salt, milk 
solids and part of the water. Dissolve 
the yeast in the balance of the water. 
Add the flour and then add the yeast 
solution. When partially mixed, add 
the butter and shortening and mix 
until smooth. 

On taking the dough to the bench, 
roll it out in a rectangular shape 
about ™%4 in. in thickness. Wash the 
entire surface with melted butter and 
give a four-way fold. Let rest about 
5 min. and repeat with a four-way 
fold. Let dough rest about 5 min. 
again and roll out until about 4% in. 
in thickness. 

Cut out with a 2 in. round cutter 
and place 8 doz. in a greased 18x26 
in. bun pan. Give light proof and bake 
at 410° F. As soon as removed from 
the oven, brush melted butter on top 
of the rolls. 


FANCY SOFT ROLLS 
12 lb. flour 
4lb. pastry flour 
1 gal. water (variable) 
1 Ib. yeast 
4 oz. salt 
3 lb. sugar 
3 lb. shortening 
1lb. whole eggs 
Mix in regular sequence as for soft 
rolls. Mix until thoroughly incorpor- 
ated or smooth. Mix in low to medium 
speed. Do not overmix. 
Temperature 80° F. First punch 1 
hr., 45 min. To the bench 15 min. 
Scale 2 lb., 12 oz. to a 3-dozen 
press. Make into fancy shapes. Wash 
with egg wash. Give *% proof and 
bake at 400-410° F. 


SOFT POTATO ROLLS 
20 Ib. flour 
5 Ib. potato flour 
16 lb. water variable 
8 oz. salt 
3lb.sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2lb. milk solids (non fat) 
3 lb. shortening 
1 lb. yeast 
Directions: Dissolve the yeast in 
part of the water. Cream smooth the 
salt, sugar and shortening. Add the 
balance of the water then the flour 
and on top of the flour add the potato 
flour and milk solids. Add the yeast 
solution next. 
Mix on slow speed until the dough 
Is smooth. 
Dough temperature 78° F. 
First punch about 1 hr., 30 min. 
To the bench 15 min. later. 


CHERRY BUNS 

Make a dough as follows: 
Mix together: 

1b. sugar 

1]b. shortening 

loz. salt 

120z.egg yolks 

Lemon to suit 

A pinch of cardamon 
Mix together and stir in: 

3 0z. yeast 

lat. milk (80° F.) 


Then add and mix smooth: 
3 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 

Allow the dough to ferment for 
about 2 hr. and punch. Allow to rest 
and then take to the bench. 

Cut dough into 2 oz. pieces; mold 
round and place on pans about 2 in. 
apart. Allow to proof and then, with 
a round object, press an indentation 
about 1% in. in diameter in the center 
of each bun. Wash with an egg wash 
and then fill with cherry pie filling. 
Bake at about 390° F. 


BUTTER BISCUITS 
Mix together: 
1lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 lb. butter 
12 oz. shortening 
4 oz. salt 
10 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
Mix together and add: 
1 lb. yeast 
10 lb. 8 oz. water 

Then sift together, add and mix 
until smooth: 

16 1b. flour (variable) 
5 oz. baking powder 

Dough temperature 90-92° F. 

Roll out to about % in. thickness, 
grease lightly with butter. Fold again. 
Cut with a 2 in. plain round cutter. 
Eight dozen on an 18x26 in. bun pan. 
Bake at about 400° F. 


KAISER ROLLS 

14 lb. flour (high gluten) 

1 gal. water (variable) 

6 oz. salt 

4 oz. yeast 

1 lb. egg whites 

4 oz. malt 

1 lb. vegetable oil 


Procedure: Add ingredients in the 
regular manner, putting the oil in the 
dough when about % mixed. The 
dough should be thoroughly devel- 
oped. 

Dough temperature 82° F. 

First punch approximately 2 hrs. 

Second punch 1 hr. Take to the 
bench 30 min. later. 

Scale into pieces weighing about 
4% lb. and round up. Allow to rest 
for about 15 min. and press off into 
36 pieces in a bun divider. Round up 
and allow to relax. Then make up in 
Kaiser roll shape and place upside 
down in cloths and allow to proof. 
When proofed, turn right side up and 
bake at about 425° F., using a good 
quantity of low pressure steam. 


ICEBOX SOFT ROLLS 
9 lb. 12 oz. bread flour 
3 lb. 4 0z. pastry flour 
8 Ib. cold milk 
1 Ib. 8 oz. yeast 
4 oz. salt 
2 oz. malt 
1lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
6 oz. egg whites 
Dough temperature 60° F. 
Procedure: Dissolve the yeast in 
part of the cold milk. Place the in- 
gredients in the mixer in the regular 
order, adding the yeast solution on 


top of the flour. Mix until smooth. 

As soon as the dough is mixed, 
place it in the refrigerator for 1 hr. 

Important: If the dough is to be 
left in the refrigerator overnight, use 
only 42 the amount of yeast. 

Make into desired shapes when the 
dough is removed from the refrig- 
erator. 

This dough may be made into but- 
ter rolls by proceeding in the follow- 
ing manner: For each 6 lb. dough, 
roll in 1 lb. 8 oz. butter. Give one 
3-way fold and one 4-way fold. Place 
the dough back in the refrigerator 
for about 15 min. after each folding. 

FRENCH CRESCENTS 
Mix together: 
1lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
4% oz. salt ; 
12 oz. yolks 
4 oz. whole eggs 
Add: 
6 lb. milk 
Then add: 
15 lb. bread flour (variable) 
Mix together and add: 
2 Ib. milk 

6% oz. yeast 

Mix to a medium stiff dough. Allow 
the dough to relax and then roll out 
to about 1 in. thickness. Then spot on 
2, of the dough 3 lb. 8 oz. butter. 
Fold over similar to making Danish. 

Place in the refrigerator and allow 
to rest. Roll out the dough and fold 
again. Allow to rest again and repeat 
rolling and folding. After giving the 
dough a little rest, make up into units 
of desired size. 


GRAHAM SOFT ROLLS 

21 Ib. bread flour 

9 lb. graham flour 
17 lb. water (variable) 

7 oz. salt 

1 lb. 12 oz. sugar (sucrose or 

dextrose) 

1 lb. 8 oz. yeast 

1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 

1 Ib. 2 oz. molasses 


Dough temperature 80-82° F. 

First punch 1 hr. To the bench 30 
min. 

Scale into 414 lb. pieces and round 
up. Allow to rest for about 10-15 min. 
and divide into 36 pieces using a bun 
press. Round up and place on bun 
pans. Proof and bake at about 410° 
F. Wash with melted butter or short- 
ening when removed from the oven. 

Note: These may be made up like 
Parkerhouse rolls if desired. 

The mixing procedure is like the 
regular straight dough procedure. 


ONION RINGS AND HORNS 
18 Ib. flour (high gluten) 
8 lb. water (onion) 
9 oz. yeast 
4 oz. salt 
1lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
4 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
12 oz. eggs 
8 oz. vegetable oil 
1 1b. dehydrated onions 
Mix together the sugar, salt, milk 
solids, eggs and oil. Then add 6 lb. 
water. Dissolve the yeast in other 2 
lb. water. Add the flour and then the 
yeast solution. Mix until a smooth 
dough is obtained. 
Dough temperature about 75° F. 
Allow one full rise, about 2% hr. 
Punch and allow to rest for about 20 
min. and then take to the bench. 
For onion rings, roll the dough out 
like cinnamon rolls. Wash the dough 
with water that is slightly salty and 
then sprinkle the soaked onions on 
this evenly. Roll up and then cut into 
pieces about 1 in. thick. Place 2 doz. 
pieces on a bun pan and wash with 
water and sprinkle poppy seed or a 
caraway and salt mixture on top. 
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Allow to proof and bake at about 
400° F. using steam in the oven. 

For onion horns, scale off the dough 
into pieces weighing 3 lb., 12 0z. Allow 
to rest for about 15 min. and then 
cut with a bun press. Separate the 
pieces and allow them to rise a little 
and then roll out as for crescents. 
Then dip the rolled-out piece of dough 
in the onions and make up like cres- 
cents. Wash the crescents with water 
and sprinkle with caraway and salt 
mixture or poppy seed. Place on pans 
and allow to proof. Bake at about 
400° F. using steam in the oven. 

Note: Soak the dehydrated onions 
in 1 gal. water for several hours. 
Drain off the excess water from the 
onions and add enough water to make 
up the water required for the dough. 
Use the soaked onions for the filling 
in the rolls. 


DUTCH CRACKLE TOP ROLLS 
10 lb. flour 
3 qt. milk (variable) 
3 oz. salt 
7 oz. yeast 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or 
dextrose) 
1 Ib. eggs 
6 oz. butter 
Temperature 80° F. (1 full rise 
about 2 hr.) Take to the bench. Mix 
in regular sequence for sweet roll. 
Mix until smooth. Do not overmix. 
At time of full rise, take to bench 
and roll out about 4% in. thick. Cut 
with a 2 in. biscuit cutter and coat 
with topping given below. Proof un- 
til light and bake at about 400° F. 
Topping 
1 lb. sugar 
2 oz. flour 
4 oz. butter 
4 oz. boiling water 
Blend dry ingredients, add boiling 
water, and mix until smooth. As soon 
as rolls are cut, spread carefully a 
thin coat of topping. 


BUTTER CUPS 
2 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
8 oz. salt 
2 lb. shortening 
2 lb. yeast 
24 lb. flour (variable) 
17 Ib. milk 


Mix in the regular manner. Have 
dough on the soft side. Allow the 
dough to ferment. To each 8 Ib. dough 
roll in 1 Ib. 8 oz. butter. Give two rolls 
at once and rest for about 15 min. 
Then roll again and make up at once. 

Cut strips cross-wise of dough and 
scale into 1 to 1% oz. pieces. Place 
into cupcake pans. Allow to proof and 
bake at about 400° F. Wash with 
melted butter as soon as removed 
from the oven. 


Note: Dough temperature 76-78° F. 
Fermentation time about 1 hr., 30 
min. Give medium proof using very 
little steam. 


RYE HARD ROLLS 

6 lb. 8 oz. dark rye flour 
18 lb. 8 oz. clear flour 

8 oz. yeast 

8 oz. salt 

4 oz. malt 

8 oz. shortening 

2 oz. caraway seed (if desired) 
17 lb. water (variable) 

Dough temperature 80-81° F. 

First punch approximately 1 hr., 
30 min. 

Second punch 45 min. 

To the bench 15 min. later. 

Scale into pieces of desired weight 
and round up. Rest for about 15 min. 
and divide. Make up into various 
shapes such as split rolls, salt sticks, 
crescents, rolls, etc. 

Give medium proof. 

Bake at about 425° F. using plenty 
of steam. 
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merchandise correctly, we can all do 
well,” said Mr. Grebe. ‘“‘Bakers must 
work together. Our industry has much 
to offer, and if we merchandise as 
other industries do, there is no limit 
to where we can go.” 

Mr. Grebe then listed what, in his 
opinion, are the basic components of 
a bakery business. He termed the 
store selling area as the initial com- 
ponent. This area, he stated, is where 
the customer determines his opinion 
of us. . 

“Retail baking is one of the few in- 
dustries where we still have personal 
service,” said Mr. Grebe. “This is an 
expensive method of selling, but it can 
be worth its weight in gold when you 
consider the value of personal custo- 
mer contact, of the power of a sales 
person to win loyal friends and cus- 
tomers for the bakery.” 

As the second component, Mr. 
Grebe listed baking itself—the in- 
gredients and the manner in which 
they are used. “Using good materials 
actually lowers costs, because we pro- 
vide .,opportunity to sell more baked 
foods of higher quality, thereby low- 
ering other unit costs,’’ he asserted. 
“On the other hand, savings per item 
are so small when you cut good in- 
gredients that the damage incurred 
is just not worth the skimping,” he 
said. 

Mr. Grebe cited bakery costs as 
the next basic component of the busi- 
ness, and recited several cost-of-oper- 
ation formulas which bakers should 
know to determine their profit and 
loss position. These included the ma- 
terial costs of a loaf of bread, the 
cost of production relative to sales, 
and the comparative rise and fall of 
each factor month by month and 
year by year. 


Production Club 


The final session of the convention 
was the production club panel, at 
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which Clarence Ferrell, the Paniplus 
Co., acted as moderator. Members 
were Charles Bonstrom, Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., Minneapolis; Ed Busch, 
Fairview Home Bakery, St. Paul; 
Howard Kramp, Emrich Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, and Lloyd Sorensen, 
Linden Hills Bakery, Minneapolis. 
Present with the panel were Harry 
Bailey, Regan Bakeries, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, production club president, and 
Carl Wildfang, Corn Products Co., St. 
Paul, production club program chair- 
man. 

Subjects covered included prepara- 
tion and the relative importance of 
whiteness in icings; the value of a 
polyethylene overwrap for bread, cin- 
namon rolls and coffee cake; shipping 
of decorated cakes, and the mixing 
of bread and bun doughs. 

On behalf of the production club, 
Mr. Bailey presented a $75 check to 
A. J. Vander Voort, head of the bak- 
ing school at Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, to aid the 
school’s tuition fund. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Louis Stein Given 


Brotherhood Award 


NEW YORK—R. Newton Laughlin, 
president of Continental Baking Co., 
was chairman of a dinner held recent- 
ly in New York to honor Louis Stein, 
president of Food Fair Stores, Inc., 
with the 1959 National Brotherhood 
Award of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. The award was 
given for “distinguished service by 
Mr. Stein in the field of human rela- 
tions.” 

In accepting the award, Mr. Stein 
urged establishment of a world-wide 
project in human relations research, 
to be called ‘“‘The Humanistical Year,” 
and which would seek to improve un- 
derstanding among men, similar to 
the scientific research of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. 





BAKERS’ WEEK BOOTH—This bakery window display has been making 
the rounds in recent weeks, and the most recent place it appeared was at the 
Minnesota Bakers Assn. convention in Minneapolis. The booth is the 
property of the Associated Bakers of St. Paul, and emphasizes the May 17-23, 
1959, National Retail Bakers Week specials. Viewing the display are Larry 
Bolvig, Procter & Gamble, Minneapolis, and Mrs. Don Parry, convention and 
visitors’ bureau, Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. Both assisted with the 
1959 MBA registration. 
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ley, president of Parade Publications, 
Inc., who stated that “dependence 
on old and obsolete equipment has 
done more to destroy business than 
anything else in the world.” 

However, Mr. Motley, acknowl- 
edged as one of the top salesmen in 
the world, noted that “you cannot 
automate sales’ and counselled his 
audience to “know your product, see 
a lot of people in lots of ways, ask 
them all to buy and use common 
sense in your sales approach.” 

The functions, importance and ob- 
ligations of the allied men in a suc- 
cessful industry enterprise were 
stressed orally and dramatically at 
the afternoon session... 

This portion of the program led 
off with a drama in four acts, “Mur- 
der in the Beauty Parlor,” written, 
produced, directed and moderated by 
James R. Phelan, Bakers Weekly, 
New York, which illustrated an ac- 
tual incident wherein the work of 
the allied trades and the Royal Or- 
der of Loyal Loafers combatted diet- 
ary miscomprehensions about baked 
foods in the American diet. The lead 
roles in the play were portrayed by 
Mr. and Mrs. William Oldach and 
Mr. and Mrs. William Gallagher of 
William H. Oldach, Philadelphia. 

Dudley E. McFadden, public rela- 
tions director, American Bakers 
Assn., Chicago, commenting on the 
playlet, noted the important point it 
stressed relative to miscomprehen- 
sions and the story that must be told 
about the importance of baked foods 
and their nutritional value in the 
American diet. Mr. McFadden cited 
the work being done by the ABA 
and called for more support in tell- 
ing the story to the American pub- 
lic. Pointing to this need for more 
effort in promoting the industry and 
its products, he stated that ‘there 
is so much you can do with so little 
effort to benefit so many people.” 
He concluded by indicating ‘“‘we are 
geared to help you whenever we 
can—all you have to do is call on 
us.” 

The role played by the allied men 
in telling the story of baked foods 
and their nutritional value was noted 
by William A. Lohman, Jr., General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and president 
of the ATBI. 

Mr. Lohman reported that “in 
some parts of the country, allied 
men have cone yeomen’s work by 
getting doctors, dentists, nutrition 
teachers and others to sway public 
opinion to better understand bread 
and baked foods. They have made 
the grocery trade a little more con- 
scious of the profit and merchandis- 
ing advantages of popular brands of 
baked foods. These positive actions, 
if they could be measured in dollars 
and cents, would represent a huge 
expenditure . . . not even the larg- 
est baker could afford to hire such 
manpower to have the advantages of 
a nationwide organization to sup- 
port the industry and, therefore, the 
individual bakers in all communities.” 

Mr. Lohman concluded by calling 
for ideas, suggestions and construc- 
tive criticism, stating that “we can 
always improve, and we want to 
make next year an even bigger suc- 
cess so more people will realize that 
ATBI is a factor and an important 
adjunct of the baking industry it- 
self.” 


Wrappings Discussed 
Bread wrappings over the course 
of the years from parchment, 


in- 
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troduced in 1910, to the latest poly- 
ethylene materials, were covered jn 
addresses by Clarence Lithio, Rap-In- 
Wax Paper Co., Minneapolis, and Ted 
Jensen, Pollock Paper Corp., Dallas 
as a “wrap-up” on the program prior 
to the sales and production question 
and answer panel session. 

The panel session, an annual fea. 
ture, was moderated by William Ef. 
Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading Pa, 
and featured all program speakers 
with the addition of Walter Clissold, 
Baking Industry, Washington, D.c, 
and Kenneth Souser, legal counse] 
for the Pennsylvania Bakers Agsn., 
Philadelphia. 

Following comments on a _ most 
successful meeting and a salute to 
representatives of local, state and 
national groups at the meeting by 
Ernest Latsha, Ernest E. Latsha Co, 
Harrisburg, Pa., president of Penn- 
sylvania Division No. 4, the meeting 
concluded with the annual cocktail 
party hosted by the Pennsylvania al- 
lied group. 
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Southern Bakeries’ 
Owners Approve 
Stock Changes 


ATLANTA, GA. — Stockholders of 
Southern Bakeries Co., at their an- 
nual meeting here approved a two- 
for-one split of the company’s com- 
mon stock and retirement of all out- 
standing preferred stock through is- 
suance of two new common shares 
and a $10 debenture for each share 
of preferred. The twin proposals, ef- 
fected through changes in the com- 
pany’s charter, originated at a recent 
meeting of Southern’s board of direc- 
tors, according to Ogden A. Geilfuss, 
president. 

In other actions, stockholders ap- 
proved the issuance of 1 million 
shares of common stock having a par 
value of $7 a share. Also voted was 
a proposal to give a stated capital 
attributable to the outstanding par- 
ticipating preferred stock of $14 a 
share, and a proposal to exchange for 
each outstanding share of preferred 
stock two shares of the new $7 par 
value common stock and one $10 face 
value 742% subordinated 30-year de- 
benture, callable at a premium of 
25% of face value at any time on 30 
days’ notice. 

At the same time the amendment 
becomes effective, the stated capital 
of the corporation with reference to 
the preferred stock will be increased 
by transferring $194,940 from surplus. 
On the surrender of each presently 
outstanding preferred share in ex- 
change for the debenture and two 
shares of common, there will be trans- 
ferred from the stated capital attrib- 
uted to preferred stock $14 to the 
paid-in capital attributable to two 
shares of the $7 par common stock. 

In addition, $1.4 million will be 
transferred from the paid-in and 
earned surplus to the extent neces- 
sary to provide for the aggregate 
stated value of the 200,000 shares of 
the company’s $7 par value stock that 
present common holders will have. 
The number of outstanding preferred 
shares will be limited to the 129,960 
now outstanding. 

Mr. Geilfuss indicated that the de- 
benture will be considered tantamount 
to a dividend for federal income tax 
purposes to the extent of its fair 
market value. 
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Patt. BAK 


Cheese Cake 


I am having trouble trying to pro- 
duce a New York-style cheese cake. 
I use a formula with 2% lb. cream 
cheese baked in a standard spring 
form pan. After the cake is baked, 
it settles when cooling. Although 
very edible, it is misshapen. Have 
you a formula which will overcome 
this difficulty?—-C. F. P., Mass. 


v ¥ 


Here are a couple of cheese cake 
formulas. One is for the cream type 
and the other is for a fluffy type 
made with cottage cheese. 

CHEESE CAKES 
(Fluffy Type) 

Mix together by hand: 

5 lb. cottage cheese (extra dry) 
80z. cake flour 

1 oz. salt 

Juice and rind of 1 lemon 


Bring to a boil and stir in rap- 
idly: 
1 qt. milk 
4 oz. butter 
Then add while still warm the 
following meringue made of 1 pt. 
water and 3% lb. sugar boiled to 
240° F. and beaten into 1 qt. of egg 
whites. These ingredients should be 
mixed together as fast as possible 
and then poured into a pan 18x25x 
4% in. lined with the following mix- 
ture: 
Rub together: 
1% lb. graham crackers 
1lb. granulated sugar 
60z.melted butter 
10z. cocoa 
As soon as the filling is in the pan, 
place it in the oven at about 375 to 
380° F. Bake for 40 to 50 min. 
Note: The correct type of cheese is 
important. The milk and meringue 
should be added while hot. The cheese 
mixture should be lukewarm when 
it goes into the oven. The pan should 
be lined with wooden liners about 
4 in. thick. Do not bake any long- 
er than necessary. 


CREAM CHEESE CAKE 
(No. 2) 
Mix together until smooth: 
5Slb.cream cheese 
1]b. 8 oz. sugar 
1 oz. salt 
Add and whip together until 
creamy: 
12 oz. bread flour 
8 oz. shortening 
1lb. 4 oz. egg yolks 
Vanilla to suit 
Grated rind of 2 lemons 
Grated rind of 2 oranges 
Add gradually: 
lqt.cream (light) 
Then whip together until stiff and 
fold in carefully: 
1lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2lb. egg whites 
Deposit into layer cake pans which 
have the bottoms covered either with 
pie dough or short paste. 


Short Paste Dough 
Mix together: 
1b. powdered sugar 
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1 Ib. butter 

1 lb. shortening 

\% oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 
Add: 

8 0z. whole eggs 


Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 
3 1b. pastry flour 


Bagels 


We wish to make Jewish bagels, 
but have no formula. Can you sup- 
ply one?—B. G., Ohio. 

¥ ¥ 


Here is a bagel recipe you may 
wish to try. 


JEWISH BAGELS 
Mix to a smooth dough having a 
medium consistency: 
50 lb. high gluten flour 
3% gal. water (variable) 
1 1b. 12 oz. malt 
12 oz. yeast 
10 oz. salt 
Dough temperature 80° to 82° F. 
Mix for about 5 min. 
Ferment approximately 30 min. 
Make up and proof about 45 min. 
Then place in boiling water for 
3 min. 
Bake on a board for 3 min. 
Then bake for 3 min. on the hearth. 
Turn the bagels over and bake for 
3 min. more. 


Apple Turnovers 


I am making apple turnovers for 
the wholesale market. When I put 
the filling in after baking, it spoils 
in two days. If I put it in before 
baking, it dehydrates so that there 
is very little left. I am trying to get 
a filling that carries up to 5 or 6 
days without spoiling. I use the full 


heater 


amount of retarder required—and I 
have tried both dry fruit and solid 
pack.—W. E., Georgia. 


¥ Y 


Very frankly, in my opinion the 
only good turnover is a fresh one. 
However, to answer your problem 
I would like to suggest that you 
replace a part of the moisture in 
the filling with corn syrup (glucose). 
This will help the filling to stay 
moist for a longer period of time. 

You may have to do a lIttle ex- 
perimenting as to what amount will 
produce the best results. I am won- 
dering if you are using a cooked 
filling or if you are using one of the 
new type starches where no cooking 
is required. I would suggest that you 
cook the filling thoroughly. 


Meringue Pies 


We are having trouble with our 
meringue pies. We use frozen egg 
whites and a cold process egg sta- 
bilizer. After the pies come from 
the oven, we have to drain a brown 
liquid from them. We bake our 
meringue at 400° F. Will you kind- 
ly tell me what causes this trou- 
ble?—H. P., Florida. 


¥Y Y¥ 


I am wondering if, perhaps, you 
are properly following the directions 
given with this product. Or, there 
is a possibility that the stabilizer is 
not doing the job it is supposed to do. 


I know there are a number of 
stabilizers available that are very 
excellent for prevention of the break- 
down of meringue. We have had our 
best success with the so-called cooked 
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stabilizers. You may desire to use 
one of those, which I am sure you 
can purchase from your supply house. 


Sponge Cake 


I am having difficulty with my 
sponge cakes—they fail to come out 
fine and soft. Can you help?—W. Y., 
ee ss 


¥Y Y¥ 


In making sponge cakes it is im- 
portant that the eggs are beaten 
properly until the foam holds a soft 
crease. This means when the end 
of a bowl knife is drawn edgewise 
through the foam the track it leaves 
should slowly flatten out, although 
it should not disappearance entirely. 
The liquid is then added gradually. 
After that the flour and leavening 
should be folded in carefully. This 
may be done either by hand or by 
machine. If the machine is used, the 
flour should be mixed in on low speed 
and then the hand should be used 
to finish mixing. The cakes should 
then be scaled and rushed to the 
oven. Try this formula. 


MILK SPONGE 
Beat medium stiff: 
2 lb. sugar 
%4 qt. whole eggs 
%4 qt. yolks 
8 oz. corn syrup 
1% oz. salt 
Add slowly: 
1 pt. hot (140° F.) milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Sieve and fold in carefully: 
2 lb. flour 
% oz. baking powder 
Make into sheets, layers or tube 
pans. May also be used for jelly 
rolls with excellent results. 


SSS OSS SOS SSSSVSSSSVOSSSSSSVSSSVSVSSISSSOSVSVMSs 


to you: 


Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 




















(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 10 











1. False. A number of bakers are 
using this seemingly high tempera- 
ture for their sponges with very good 
results. 

2. False. Usually this type of fat 
wll have an objectionable odor and 
flavor. It is recommended that old 
fry'ng fats be sold to soap manu- 
facturers or discarded. 

3. True. Unb!eached pastry flour 
will produce a more tender product. 
While unbleached flour is not as light 
in color as bleached, this factor is 
of no importance in these types of 
products. 

4. False. Meringues and kisses 
should be baked at about 250 to 275° 
F. If a higher temperature is used, 
they will discolor due to carameliz- 
ing of the sugar. Meringues and 
kisses should be dried rather than 
baked. 


5. True. Wetting the pans de- 
creases some shrinkage of the dough 
during the baking process. 


6. False. A slow speed mixer will 
produce the best results. High sp2ed 
mixing over-develops the dough, caus- 
ing it to become sticky, resulting in 
small loaf volume. 

7. False. Bread should be cooled 
gradually so that the top crust will 
not crack. The atmosphere shou!d 
be fairly humid to keep moisture loss 
from the loaf low as possible. The 
inside of the loaf should be 110° F. 
or lower before wrapping. 

8 True. Care must be taken not 
to use too much. A small amount of 
lemon juice will help if no citric 
acid is available. When citric acid 
is used, it is best to dissolve 4 oz. 
in 1 pt. water so that there is less 
danger of using too much. 


9. True. Shortening has a mellow- 
ing or softening effect upon gluten 
in the dough. A hard wheat flour 
contains more protein of a more 
elastic type than a soft wheat flour. 
Therefore, more shortening must be 
used to produce the same _ tender- 
ness or shortness in the finished 
product. 

10. False. Bread flour, duce to its 
greater prote‘n. will produce a tough- 
er cake. Therefore, it is not recom- 
mended as an ingredient in making 
sponge cakes. 

11. True. This is the law in Minne- 
sota Other. states may have differ- 
ent rulings on this. 

12. True. Overheating icing is the 
most common cause for it to turn 
gray It is best not to heat it over 
Le FE. 

13. False. This trouble is usually 
due to cooling the bread too rapidly 
by placing it in a cold draft. 

14. True. Powdered sugar is made 
by grinding granulated sugar. If no 
starch is added to the powdered 
sugar, sweetness is the same. How- 
ever, generally 3% starch is added 
to pawdered sugar to decrease the 
tendency for it to become lumpy. 
The sweetness. of powdered sugar is 
then less than that of granulated 
sugar. 

15. False. If this procedure is used, 
there is a good possibility that the 
dough will be overmixed. This will 
result in an inferior loaf of bread. 

16. False. The reverse is true. The 
starch content of bread flour is about 
73% and in a cake flour about 78%. 
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17. False. The stronger flour needs 
greater development by fermentation 
and should, therefore, be used in the 
sponge. 

18. True. When hard vrolls are 
placed in an oven containing steam, 
they become covered with condensed 
moisture. This condensed moisture 
causes the dough surface to gela- 
tinize, allowing the rolls to stretch 
and expand. This stretching produces 
a thin crust. 

19. False. The results would not 
be the same. They are of different 
compositions: For instance, glucose 
is rated about 35% in sweetness and 
invert syrup about 102%. Cane and 
beet sugar are 100% sweet. Invert 
syrup is also much more hygroscopic 
than glucose. 

20. True. Whole milk powder is 
composed of about 3712% lactose, 
29% % butter fat, 27% protein and 
644% mineral matter. 





BENSON 


(Continued from page 5) 





such as provided by wheat, corn, or 
potatoes—we may not have to be so 
concerned about the kinds and 
amounts of fats we eat, so long as 
total calorie requirements are not ex- 
ceeded.” 

He stressed: “If further research 
bears this out, it will be a tremen- 
dously important nutrition fact.” 


Research Given Attention 

Research came in for some of Mr. 
Benson’s attention: “As you well 
know, one of the big problems in your 
industry has been the staling of bread 
and bakery products. The second half 
of the loaf doesn’t go as fast as the 
first. Scientists have now helped make 
it practical to market frozen bread. 
Freezing stabilizes the bread’s quali- 
ty. Your industry may find it profita- 
ble to freeze as much as every third 
loaf of the 11 billion pounds of bak- 
er’s bread we consume each year.” 

Moving to the wheat situation, Mr. 
Benson declared: “The problem is not 
just a question of cutting down the 
surplus. It is a problem of bringing 
about a better balance between sup- 


ply and demand. It would be folly 
to continue the present program. To 
do so would mean building up the 
surplus by from 200 million to 400 
million bushels a year until the whole 
program comes crashing down upon 
our heads.” 

Mr. Benson warned: “It might 
mean the breakdown of all price sup- 
port programs.” He believed that a 
far better approach would be to pro- 
vide wheat growers with a program 
that moves toward freedom to pro- 
duce and compete for markets—a 
positive program that moves away 
from dependence on price supports 
and production controls. When such 
a program becomes fully effective it 
would eliminate all acreage allotment 
and marketing quotas for wheat. It 
would relate price supports for wheat 
to realistic market conditions. Ade- 
quate supplies of good milling wheat 
would be available. Preferred quality 
wheat would then sell in the markets 
at premiums above support. With 
such a program, wheat could really 
compete: on its own merits. 

“We seek positive progress, not 
palliatives,” Mr. Benson averred. ‘We 
seek a farm policy that helps agricul- 
ture stand on its own feet. We seek 
a pattern of farming that requires a 
minimum of government interven- 
tion. We seek to move in the direc- 
tion in which the great majority of 
farmers wants to move.” 

Amid applause, Mr. Benson said: 
“Your association and the modern 
American retail bakery point up some 
of the fundamental differences be- 
tween freedom and. dictatorship—be- 
tween free enterprise and state con- 
trol—between the USA and USSR.” 

New President 

Officers introduced during the con- 
vention were: L..Carroll Cole, Cole 
Bakeries, Inc., Muskegon, Mich., new 
president; Gordon Nash, Priscilla 
Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio, first vice 
president; Martin Olson, the Bunga- 
low Bake Shop, St. Paul, second vice 
president; Jack Neldam, Neldam’s 
Danish Bakery, Oakland, Cal., third 
vice president; Trudy Schurr, Chica- 
go, executive secretary, and Bernard 
Bowling, Plehn’s Bakery, Louisville, 
treasurer. 


























WANT ADS} 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25, 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication, 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Adg 
cash with order. 
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BAKERY FLOUR SALESMAN 


Well known mill with locations for milli 
spring, southwest and blended flour, w 
excellent facilities for servicing bulk flour 
users, wants a bakery flour salesman, for 
territory covering upper Illinois, Indiana, 
and part of Michigan. Prefer man with 
knowledge and experience in the baking 
industry, or with previous flour selling ex- 
perience. Good salary, traveling expenses, 
and car furnished. Excellent opportunity for 
good aggressive salesman. Address Ad No, 
Pm The American Baker, Minneapolis 40, 
inn. 








Assistant Baking 
Technologist 


Major flour miller has excellent opportuni 
for graduate (BS or MS) cereal chemi 
with 1 to 3 years' commercial baking ex- 
ience or training. Initial responsibilities 
involve experimental baking and some cus- 
tomer service work. Additional responsi- 
bility benefit program. Write Box 4755 
giving full background. All replies con. 
eo The American Baker, Minneapolis 
, Minn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
Vv 

















MEET “MISS MUFFIN’’—Martha Brunner, 10, tried out the bicycle she won 
as the new “Little Miss Muffin’ in the second annual national contest spon- 
sored by the Associated Retail Bakers of America. Martha is assisted by Ivy 
Baker Priest, U.S. treasurer, who crowned here. Martha was sponsored by 


the Retail Master Bakers Association of Western Pennsylvania. 


PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your milli 
equipment and properties large or sm 
anywhere. Largest machinery dealer in 





the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and 
essing equip +t. No ti will sell 
or purchase, immediate personal apprais- 


al, highest prices. Complete plants, many 
items needed now. Over 2,600 items in 
stock. If it's mill machinery 
Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


JA 82132 














MISS MUFFIN 


(Continued from page 3) 





well, Sacramento (Cal.) Retail Bakers 
Assn.; Matella Colpitts, Master Retail 
Bakers of Greater St. Louis, Leo 
Rozanek; Charmaine Denise Donnay, 
Associated Retail Bakers of Greater 
Chicago, Carl Hoch; Donna Lym 
Dumm, Master Bakers Business As 
sociation of Philadelphia, Martin Bav- 
mann; Judy Endacott, New Orleans 
Master Bakers Assn., George Weill; 
Ivy Leigh Glisson, New Jersey Bak- 
ers Board of Trade, Joseph Gratzel; 


Thalia Ann Hall, Greater Akron 
(Ohio) Retail Bakers Assn., R. J. 


Hahn; Patricia Sue Keifer, Greatef 
Cincinnati Retail Bakers Assn., Wil 
liam Hartmann; Andrea Price, Asso 
ciated Retail Bakers of Greater Wash- 
ington, D.C., Max Brenner; Linda Am 
Scott, Master Retail Bakers Associa 
tion of Los Angeles County, George 
Izuma, and Eileen Sherry, Dayton 
(Ohio) Retail Bakers Assn., escorted 
by Ed Taylor. 
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THE 
WM KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY. 





We feel that an independent mill of moderate size like 
KELLY’S has something special to offer the flour buyer. 
That is a degree of personal attention to orders that can- 
not be excelled. Nowhere else will you find a greater 
devotion to the customer’s interests than right here at 


KELLY’S. 


the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,500 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,600,000 Bus. 
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The American Baker reaches the two groups vital to 
your product's acceptance—the production superin- 
tendent who selects it, and the plant manager who 
approves it. Cover ‘both sides of the street" 


economically through advertising in The American 
Baker. 
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Guest phoning down from his hote] 
room: “Is this the desk clerk?” 

Clerk: “Well, what’s eating you 
now ?” 

Guest: “That’s what I'd like to 


know.” 
¢¢¢ 
Of course money isn’t everything 
—plentiful, for instance. 


¢?¢ ¢ 

Bill: ‘“I understand Harry has a 
cold. What did they do for him?” 

Phil: “They prescribed a jigger of 
bourbon and two aspirins every night. 
His wife told me this morning that 
he’s three days behind on the aspirin 
and three years ahead on the bour- 


bon.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


An elderly retired couple from a 
remote town was visiting New York 
for the first time. The sights seemed 
to interest the old gentleman more 
than his wife, who finally exclaimed, 
“John, the way you stare at these 
city women is something scandalous! 
A body’d think you’d never seen legs 
before.” 

“Well,” John mused, ‘that’s what 
I was thinking myself.” 


¢$¢¢ 


The little girl was entertaining vis- 
itors until her mother was ready. One 
of the ladies remarked to the other 
with a significant look, “Not very 
p-r-e-t-t-y,”” spelling out the word. 

“No,” answered the child, “but aw- 
ful s-m-a-r-t.” 


¢¢¢ 


A man and his small son were 
standing in front of a lion’s cage at 
the zoo. 

Suddenly the little tyke asked: 
“Daddy, if that lion gets out of his 
cage and eats you up, what bus 
should I take home?” 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS 


Mite 





above all else. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


POLAR BEAR'S record of top perform- 
ance in dozens of America’s leading bak- 
eries is no accident. We have always milled 
POLAR BEAR flour on the principle of 
giving our customers the finest in baking 
quality, valuing actual worth to the baker 
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Se DH. International Milling Company, Buffalo, New York Capacity: 15,200 cwt. Mill elevator storage: 4,660,000 bu. 
us! 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
- GETS MILL-TO-MILL UNIFORMITY WITH 








eng 
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) Quality and uniformity are bywords in International Milling Company’s 
ere 22 flour mills in the United States and Canada. International has learned it 
at can depend upon Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment processes and service to 
ed: assist in maintaining optimum uniformity and quality in its flour produced 


his from mill to mill. 
bus 





Ma W&T Heavy Duty Feeders for the 
No matter what kind of flour is being produced, there is a Wallace & Tiernan Se 
process to protect uniformity. 

© The Dyox® Process assures consistent bakery performance. Fresh, sharp Dyox generating units. Chlorine. di- 
/ chlorine dioxide gas is accurately applied to flours to give uniform maturing. oxide gas is generated and applied 

A m i ‘ as needed—without waste. 

e Chlorine gas is metered precisely through W&T control units for the 
same pH, time after time. 
; , e Novadelox® insures uniform color and best color dress. 

International Milling Company is only one of the many milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 








NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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pte DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. is. 


WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 


You can expect leadership in flour quality from I-H. 
There is a long record of production skill behind I-H 
[romps] [= n| Ls 1 brands. You can depend on the progressive record 
of this company to keep its products always in the 
forefront. 
| | 
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